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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 


(Cover photograph from Luoma Photos) 








A Continuing Victory 


By HAROLD A. BOSLEY 


**Be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world.”’ John 16:33 


I 


THE glory of Easter and the genius of the Chris- 
tian faith find expression in Jesus’ words: “Be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” This 
affirmation of triumphant faith was as startling 
then as it is now. 

Not Science, not Art, not Philosophy, but Reli- 
gion alone advances the claim, “I have overcome 
the world.” It is only fair to note that the facts 
were all against the truth of it when it was made, 
that it still looks dubious, but that it was true 
then and is true now. 

When these words were uttered, there was little 
in the setting that shouted of victory; rather, the 
tokens of defeat could be seen on every hand. 

What had begun as a glorious crusade for the 
kingdom of God within their lifetime with thou- 
sands of cheering listeners had, in the brief period 
of three years, dwindled to a handful of dispirited 
men assembled for a final meal together. They had 
reason to be anxious for the morrow. The enmity 
of the rulers of the city and the Temple was all too 
obvious—and deadly. The shouts of the easily 
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excited pilgrims who thronged the city for the 
Passover came to them through the open window. 
This crowd was so much tinder waiting for the 
match that the priests would apply—and then... 
Under the awful pressure of certain tragedy, one 
of their number had already deserted and none 
who remained felt too sure of himself. 

Yet the One whom they loved more than family, 
home, and life said, “Be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world!” The very setting in which 
he spoke seemed to mock the claim. 


II 


Yet it would be unfair to leave the matter in 
the valley of successive defeats. There are vic- 
tories, too, great victories—the kind that all who 
call themselves his disciples must win in their 
own time. Look for a moment at some of these 
triumphs of our Lord, and you will understand 
why our faith rings with victorious joy. You will 
understand, too, what lies ahead of us. 

First, Jesus was victorious over the temptation 
to stay at home, to play it safe, to conform, to stay 
within the strong shelter of the carpenter shop, 
the home circle, the home community. 

Second, Jesus was victorious over the tempta- 
tion to try to be all things to all people. And this 
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must be reckoned a great triumph. One as sensi- 
tive as he, as eager to understand the other person, 
as willing to go the second mile, such a one could 
not have found it easy to take a course of action 
that alienated family, friends, old neighbors, and 
respected religious leaders. Jesus did not try to be 
all things to all people; he tried to be one thing to 
all people—God’s Word of the kingdom of God, 
God’s call to repentance and preparation for the 
life in that Kingdom. 

Third, Jesus was victorious over the temptation 
to water down what he had to say until everyone 
liked it. In fact, he exhibited a supreme unconcern 
as to whether anyone would like it or not. He had 
a message from God to deliver, and deliver it he 
did to any and all who would hear. He was not a 
“popular preacher”; he had to be content with a 
handful of anxious, fearful disciples at the end of 
his brief public ministry. 

Fourth, Jesus was victorious over the tempta- 
tion to avoid a showdown in the Temple in Jerusa- 
lem. He knew that when you stand for some high 
and holy cause, you are going to have not one, but 
many, head-on collisions with other people and 
policies. Yet he did not shrink from the encounter, 
even though his disciples counseled him against 
it. He knew that his place was in Jerusalem, in 
the Temple, among his people, preaching the king- 
dom of God to them. He had no choice in this 
matter—it was his God-given trust and duty. So 
he went to Jerusalem with tearful disciples string- 
ing along behind him, wailing, “Let us also go, that 
we may die with him.” 


III 


There were real victories, then, to back up 
Jesus’ claim that he had overcome the world at 
those points where we either overcome the world 
or the world overcomes us. As I study what Jesus 
said, I realize he was doing much more than 
calling attention to a favorable balance sheet be- 
tween victories and defeats. He was saying, in 
effect, “I’ve found something that makes me in- 
vulnerable to the world—something that the 
world can neither give nor take away.” He called 
that something by several names: the peace of 
God; the love of God; the power of God; the king- 
dom of God within us; life now in the kingdom of 
God. 

But however Jesus described this victory, it 
added up to this: It was a life so lost in God that 
the whole world was seen from an utterly new 
perspective and approached with new power. 
Wealth, possessions, power, hatred, prejudices, 
divisions, defeats—Jesus did not ignore these. He 
viewed them from a new perspective, setting and 
keeping them in the steady light of God’s love. 
They looked different because they were different. 
He spent his life telling people just how different 
they were from what they seemed—and his life 
was forfeited because he did. 

T. S. Eliot indicated in his play, “Murder in the 





Cathedral,” we can stand only a little truth at a 
time—and Jesus gave it to his hearers all at once. 
They wouldn’t take it, and they did not take it. 
Being in the vast majority and sharing a common 
mind about it, they brought their vengeance to 
bear upon him as best they could. 

The Christian religion offers us a faith that can 
be believed honestly, with whole mind. The main 
positions in that faith are: God is our father. 
Jesus Christ is our clearest revelation of the will 
of God for the life of man. We are brothers one of 
another by the act and in the will of God. To- 
gether, under God, and always answerable to 
him, we can work for a new world and hope to 
achieve it in some small measure. 

This, I repeat, is no fly-by-night faith; it is a 
time-tested one. It has been fashioned and en- 
riched by the greatest minds in the Western world 
over nearly two thousand years. This is a way 
of saying that it has stood the test—indeed, wel- 
comes the test—of the sharpest questions the 
minds of men can fashion. 

In addition, the Christian Church offers us 
an ethic by which to live. A wag once stated the 
goal of Christian ethics in this couplet: 


To love my crooked neighbor 
With all my crooked heart. 


The goal of Christian living is a life so lost in 
God, so consciously aware of God, so sensitively 
loyal to him, that it is obedient to “the impulse 
of His will.” 

One of the most moving experiences of my 
seminary days at the University of Chicago was 
hearing Graham Taylor’s last speech. Looking 
back on a long, rich lifetime of Christian service, 
he said with transparent humility, “I did not 
devise my way; I discerned it.” 

He had mastered the supreme art and science 
of the Christian life: listening to and being guided 
by the will of God as we see it in Jesus Christ. Of 
course it is a profoundly mystical, personal ex- 
perience, but no more so than it is a rational, so- 
cial experience. In great religion they are never 
separated; they belong together. 

The goal of a Christian society is one so lost 
in God that the things that now separate man 
from man and man from God will be known for 
the evils they are and overcome by those who 
have faith in the love and the power of God. 
There is no place in that world for injustice, in- 
equity, prejudice, and hatred; no place for segre- 
gation of man from man according to race or 
custom or religion; no place for divisions of men 
into majority and minority groups for whatever 
reason. There is no place for the spirit of revenge 
and retaliation that leads to war; no place for war 
itself and all its attendant evils. 

The Church has run away from this truth much 
too frequently. And, unless we are willing to 
throw the weight of our convictions into her com- 











mon life and effort, she may well run away from 
them again today. But let us hope and pray not, 
and work toward that end. 

The Church offers us one thing more, in addi- 
tion to a faith and ethic: a fellowship in which 
to worship and to serve God. Whatever else the 
Christian faith may be, it is no free-lance affair. 
The learned historian who boasted that he be- 
longed to a church of one member—namely, him- 
self—was bringing himself and not the church 
under judgment. Religion is a precious, personal 
experience, to be sure, but there’s nothing private 
about it. It is as social as we are social—and that 
goes the whole way. That this leads us into the 
heart of every tangled problem confronted by the 
children of men goes without saying, but if we 
travel it together, we, like Graham Taylor, can 
discern the way in which He would have us go. 

The Christian Church is a fellowship that en- 
courages direct questions about the evils in our 
own life as well as those of our society. Alan 
Paton, celebrated author of Cry, The Beloved 
Country, was speaking as a churchman to church- 
men when he confronted the World Council of 
Churches and every member church thereof with 
this series of questions: “If the Lord of our faith 
and church, the Saviour of mankind, were to come 


to our state or country, what would he make of 
our laws and our arrangements? Would he accept 
our segregated churches? Or could we suspend 
our arrangements while he was with us in person? 
Or would we crucify him?” 

Rendered humble as we are by our sins, the 
Church continues to be a fellowship that believes 
that in Christ we have the strength to overcome 
them and the world as well. Not that it will be 
easy—only that it must be done, even though the 
way to victory continues to be through suffering 
and death. 

Bishop Barbieri was true to the genius of 
great religion as well as the glory of Easter when 
he said, “In Christ the Christian is always a vic- 
tor, and even in this life he is anticipating, even 
through suffering and death, the joy of the irre- 
sistible love of God, love which is the Creator of 
the new heaven and earth.” Believing that, we 
stand together and raise the glad cry upon this 
day, “He did it; he overcame the world; and he 
invited us to share in his victory!” 
Believing that, we will cry with the poet, 


I saw the powers of darkness 


put to flight, 
I saw the morning break. 


The Christian’s Vocation 


By HARVEY H. POTTHOFF 


This article supplements the material for the 
unit “The Christian and His Vocation” in the 
Adult Fellowship Series (pages 36-48). 


THe sacredness of all useful work was one of 
the important ideas stressed by the Protestant 
Reformers. Martin Luther, for example, chal- 
lenged the notion that the most truly religious 
life is that lived apart from the distractions and 
responsibilities of the everyday world. To live in 
the midst of society is quite as honorable in the 
sight of God as to dwell apart in a monastery. 
Luther emphasized the holiness of ordinary hu- 
man callings and relationships. 

It is unfortunate that we sometimes lose sight 
of the truth the Reformers were getting at. There 
are still those who believe one cannot be truly 
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called of God in his work unless he is going into 
full-time church-related service. Without for a 
moment minimizing the great importance of the 
work of those who invest their lives as ministers, 
missionaries, etc., we need to see more clearly that 
laymen, too, are called of God. 

It is good to know that much discussion is going 
on these days concerning the meaning of the 
Christian’s vocation. More and more persons are 
expressing concern about a better understanding 
of a Protestant interpretation of work. The pur- 
pose of this article is to suggest that the entire 
Christian life is to be understood as the Christian’s 
vocation. Furthermore, any useful work may be 
truly a calling if certain conditions are fulfilled. 


HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL BACKGROUNDS 


The idea of “call” or “summons” was important 
in the thought of the Apostle Paul. He thought of 
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God bidding Christians to the new life in Christ. 
In one sense this was a hidden decree; in another 
sense it was a summons addressed to the heart of 
every believer. 

Paul says that the summons of God to the 
heart of man is more important than the external 
circumstances a person is in when the call comes. 
He who is called to be a saint is to live out the 
summons in his present state. 

In this spirit Paul writes: “let every one lead 
the life which the Lord has assigned to him, and 
in which God has called him. .. . Every one should 
remain in the state in which he was called” (1 
Corinthians 7:17, 20). Quite clearly Paul thought 
of the Christian life as involving both divine in- 
vitation and human response. 

From the fourth century we find another ap- 
proach to the concept of a call coming into promi- 
nence. The call of God was widely interpreted 
as a call to perfection, and perfection was thought 
to mean renunciation. Thus, we have the rise of 
monasticism, stressing withdrawal from the world. 
Monks and nuns were now regarded as having 
distinctive status and came to be known as “the 
religious.” In medieval times vocatio came to refer 
generally to the pvactice of the monastic life. 
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During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
we find a growing emphasis upon the mystical 
ideal of the Christian life and calling. The em- 
phasis was not necessarily upon the monastic life, 
but upon the mystical vision of God, calling for 
ascetic practices and rigid self-discipline. In one 
sense this called for a withdrawal from worldly 
things quite as complete as that of the monastic 
way. However, it was held that even the humblest 
laborer might express the perfection of the mystic 
way, and the humblest task might be a medium 
for the vision of God. 

Meister Eckhart and Johannes Tauler were 
among those who, in the fourteenth century, 
stressed the importance of man’s union with God 
through mystical fellowship. But even while such 
men as Eckhart and Tauler taught that the mystic 
way could be followed while one toiled faithfully 
in useful work, the term vocatio was still generally 
used in this period in reference to the monastic 
calling. 

Martin Luther protested vigorously against an 
ecclesiastical absolutism that sought to control the 
individual from the cradle to the grave and be- 
yond. Thus, he challenged the sacramental system 
of the church of his time. Luther’s emphasis was 














upon a direct relationship with God through justi- 
fication by faith. He propounded the doctrine of 
the priesthood of all believers. On this basis it 
was impossible to maintain that the work of a 
priest or nun or monk was more sacred than that 
of a layman engaged in needed work. 

Luther urged all those justified in faith to live 
out their faith and obedience in whatever place or 
situation they had been divinely assigned. This 
approach not only tended to break down the sharp 
distinction between clergy and laity, it gave dig- 
nity to the commonplace tasks of life. 

Luther came back to this theme again and 
again: 

“It looks like a great thing when a monk re- 
nounces everything and goes into a cloister, car- 
ries on a life of asceticism, fasts, watches, prays, 
etc. On the other hand, it looks like a small thing 
when a maid cooks and cleans and does other 
housework. But because God’s command is there, 
even such a small work must be praised as a 
service of God far surpassing the holiness and 
asceticism of all monks and nuns... .”! 

“. . we should accustom ourselves to think of 
our position and work as sacred and well-pleasing 
to God, not on account of the position and the 
work, but on account of the word and faith from 
which the obedience and the work flow. No Chris- 
tian should: despise his position and life if he is 
living in accordance with the word of God... 
That is a right holy life, and cannot be made 
holier even if one fast himself to death.” 2 

In a similar spirit, John Wesley expressed a 
Protestant view of vocation in his famous words: 
“Karn all you can” (by being industrious) ; “Save 
all you can” (through thrifty and simple living) ; 
“Give all you can” (to others from what you have 
earned and saved). Wesley, too, believed that one 
may witness to his faith through the work of his 
hands. Thus we see that the sacredness of all use- 
ful work is a fundamental principle of Protestant- 
ism. We need to give it serious thought as it 
applies to our own time and place. 


Our WorK AND A CHRISTIAN CALLING 


We are greatly indebted to the Reformers for 
their teaching that one may show forth his faith 
in any station of life and in any form of useful 
work. However, their emphasis was not upon the 
importance of the work itself. On the contrary, 
they sometimes suggested that man’s works are 
almost as nothing before God. 

In stressing the self-sufficiency and the grace of 
God, the Reformers taught that faith and obedi- 
ence are the important things so far as man is con- 
cerned—and these can be expressed in whatever 
task one has been assigned, so long as it is not 
harmful to others. Their emphasis was not so 
much upon work itself, as upon the fact that in any 
work, no matter how humble, one may show forth 
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his faith and obedience—more of a theological 
than a social or ethical concern. 

You and I are now called upon to live in cir- 
cumstances which in many ways differ from those 
of the Reformation period. Socially and econom- 
ically there have been vast changes. Likewise, 
there have been developments in our theological 
thought, placing new emphasis upon the signifi- 
cance of man’s work and effort in the sight of God. 
Many of us believe that God is “near,” working 
creatively and redemptively in history, in human 
relationships, and in the hearts of men. 

This being the case, our work is of even greater 
importance than the Reformers sometimes taught. 
Our work may not only be an avenue through 
which we show forth faith and obedience, it may 
also contribute to the work and purposes of God 
within the world. Building on the insights of 
the Reformers and others who followed after, 
we have developed a doctrine of vocation for our 
own time. 

Most important of all is the insight that the 
Christian life is the Christian’s calling. God sum- 
mons us, through the life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ, to a life of glad and grateful service, 
obedience, and trust. We are invited to walk in 
the dignity of our high calling as children of the 
living God. This invitation is to all persons. It 
cuts through differences of nation, race, educa- 
tion, and economic status. We are called to the. 
“more excellent way” of faith and hope and love 
in Christ. 

We respond to the divine calling at specific 
points in our experience, and none is more impor- 
tant than the experience of work. It is indeed a 
wonderful thing when a person sees his work as 
more than a “job”—or more than a way of making 
a living. We see our work in quite a new light 
when we see it as “a calling” through which we 
respond to God’s summons. 

How can we know if and when our work is 
truly a calling? This is a question worthy of much 
thought and discussion. It would appear that for 
a work to be a calling, at least three conditions 
must be fulfilled: First, it must be useful, con- 
tributing to the welfare of our fellow man. Second, 
it must be of such a character that it calls forth 
not only effort and skill, but our spirit and con- 
cern. Third, it must be of such a character that we 
approach it in the spirit of dedication, sincerely 
seeking to serve God, not only with the words of 
our mouths and the meditations of our hearts, but 
also with the work of our hands. Whether or not 
our work is truly “a calling” depends both on the 
nature of the work and the spirit in which we 
approach it. 

Whether our’ work be in office, shop, factory, 
school, in the home, on the farm, or anywhere else, 
it may be regarded as “a calling” if the conditions 
mentioned are fulfilled. With a Christian inter- 
pretation of vocation, we better understand how 
work and worship go hand in hand. 








Ewing Galloway 


Young people respond to capable adult leadership 


THE newsboy puts his papers under a brick at 
the bus stop assured that when the papers are 
gone a pile of nickels will be there. On Thursdays 
with hundreds of other women I push my cart 
through the crowded supermarket. I pick up, ex- 
amine, put back or select dozens of articles with- 
out the aid or watchful eye of a clerk. The story 
of Abe Lincoln’s return of the penny may be 
legend, but it honors that same integrity that 
makes the supermarket or the newsboy’s unat- 
tended stand possible. 

Halloween comes, and youngsters block out 
their community in order to systematically ring 
doorbelis, not to trick or treat, but to gather funds 
for UNESCO. Kids at camp hold back on snacks 
to give to a camp scholarship fund. They are liv- 
ing their concern for others! 

Last year a group of students approached a 
teacher with the request that they start a club 
in which students of all faiths could meet and 
get to understand one another. This year the 
club numbers over fifty and includes students 
from Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Jewish, 
and eight Protestant communions. Not only free- 
dom to worship as one pleases but encouragement 
to do so! 





Miss Orpwetn teaches in a high school in Glen Burnie, 
Maryland. 
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I Like the 
YOUTH 
of 
AMERICA 


By DOROTHY ORDWEIN 


I am glad I live in a country with youth such 
as this, for none of these things are unusual—in 
fact, they are duplicated daily in every state of 
the Union. 

Yesterday I sat with many other motorists 
for three traffic light changes on a busy U. S. 
highway while a bus driver carried a small, crip- 
pled Negro child from his school bus to his door. 
Then, hurdling the fence, the driver climbed back 
into his bus, and everyone was off in a rush. 

I am impatient at loss of time. There was a long 
black limousine with an official tag. There were 
interstate trucks and buses on schedules. But not 
one of us “tooted,” rocked on the clutch, or 
pointedly raced a motor while we waited. 

As I pulled away from the traffic, I wondered 
what about our way of life made a crippled child 
important enough to stop traffic on U. S. 301. And 
I knew that even without conscious thought we 
each were at that moment expressing in our be- 
havior our basic belief in the worth of the individ- 
ual. A warm feeling of appreciation welled up 
inside of me as I began to think about a lot of 
things we take for granted. 

I want a part in preserving the good things that 
help make America what it is and in erasing or 
changing the things that make its people less than 
their best. 











The good things are not the automatic washers, 
sleek cars with automatic gears, or color TV. 
These are the incidentals. The really good things 
are the principles one lives by—the drives that 
motivate concern, that make men seek to under- 
stand himself and his neighbor. 

Joseph Wood Krutch in writing of the progress 
of man says, “the most important of his inven- 
tions was not the wheel, or the wedge, or the 
lever, but the values by which he has lived—in 
the future as in the past what becomes of him will 
depend less on what machines he invents or what 
governments are imposed upon him than on what 
values he creates.” These values must be tested 
and established anew by each generation and by 
each individual. 

Tying one’s shoe is a simple process. Everyone 
in the household knows how to tie his shoe but 
when Junior gets to the shoe-tying stage, he 
doesn’t automatically know how just because he 
is surrounded by folks who have discovered how. 
He must learn. Certainly the skill and knowledge 
of those around him help, but he must try many 
times until finally he masters the skill himself. If 
this is true in such methodical, easily managed 
processes as tying one’s shoe or learning to walk, 
it is infinitely more true in the more subtle learn- 
ings related to living effectively and creatively. 

The talented few, the carefully trained leaders 
in their fields will keep us, as a people, abreast 
of the times in technology. But it is we, the 
average, everyday persons, who will have to de- 
velop the skills to live happily with others. 

The world’s biggest problems have always been 
those involving human relations, and their solu- 
tions cannot be packaged and distributed as sim- 
ply as vitamins or serums. Men and women who 
have with integrity searched and discovered solu- 
tions for themselves, helping children and youth 
to set standards and establish values for them- 
selves, are our only hope—our best assurance of 
a more Christian democracy, a better world. And 
what better place to search for this leadership 
than among the adults of the church? 

Enlist the adults of your church as workers 
with youth. Each one can help in some way. 

Paul was right when he said, “For as in one 
body we have many members, and all the mem- 
bers do not have the same function, so we, though 
many, are one body in Christ, and individually 
members one of another. Having gifts that differ 
according to the grace given to us, let us use them: 
if prophecy, in proportion to our faith; if service, 
in our serving; he who teaches, in his teaching; 
he who exhorts, in his exhortation; he who con- 
tributes, in liberality; he who gives aid, with zeal; 
he who does acts of mercy, with cheerfulness.” 

Not all of us can or should teach. But those who 
can, should. Only a few can or should serve as 
official MYF counselors. But those who are 
equipped by training and experience should. 


These jobs are week-to-week, year-round, and be- 
long to the folks who wear well. 

There are short-termed specially skilled jobs 
that need doing also. And for these jobs youth 
need adults who have interest and skill in 
sports and recreational activities of many kinds, 
or in dozens of different hobbies, or in areas of 
Christian concern. Here’s the place for persons 
who by vocation and training would be good re- 
source leaders on pertinent problems of youth but 
who cannot give continuing leadership. 

If you are at home in the out of doors, you may 
introduce youth to the wonder of God’s creation 
and help them find their place in it. 

If you carry a torch for some needed reform 
or community enterprise, interest the youth of 
your church—they want to harness their vigor 
and enthusiasm to worth-while Christian causes. 

Maybe you love to cook. Work with youth on 
Mother-Daughter, Father-Son Banquets. 

Did you have a part in a play in your school 
days? Do you still like drama? Help the youth do 
a play. Is music a joy to you? Help youth find it so. 

The opportunities for adults to share with youth 
are endless, and it seems improbable that any 
adult can honestly avoid helping sometime, some- 
how, in some specific way. But should one feel 
all this is for some other adult, he should not over- 
look the fact that he is a part of the environment 
in which these youth are to grow in wisdom and 
in stature, and in favor with God and man. Every 
adult can and should help create an atmosphere of 
understanding and upholding love in church, com- 
munity, and home that makes setting high stand- 
ards not only possible but easy and natural. 

In truth, whether we teach, counsel, cook, or 
just live with youth, our real function is helping 
them to grow in Christian character. Our skill in 
a specific field of activity is nothing more than a 
tool to be used in producing that growth. It takes 
real dedication to Christ’s way of life and some 
understanding of his techniques. 

What are you doing? What contribution are the 
other adults in your group making to the preser- 
vation—indeed, to the creation—of those values 
on which man’s future depends? 

No other investment of time and energy pays 
as high a dividend. Working with youth does 
wonders for the worker! It keeps one young. 
It keeps one up to date. It makes one interesting 
to oneself and to others. It stretches one to a 
bigger and better self. It’s fun sharing fun. It 
renews one’s faith. Youth work is an elixir. And 
what adult is not anxious to remain a creative, 
contributing part of his world? 

I believe that in her best moments America 
acts on Christian principles and that her spiritual 
leadership is needed in the world today. I believe 
further, that what I have to give will be more 
effective, will go further, if I use my time and 
abilities to help young people grow to be worth- 
while citizens of a Christian democracy. 








The Use of AUDIO-VISUALS 





Wuat Is TEACHING? 


TEACHING religion requires more than well- 
wishing, more than high objectives. It requires 
effective communication of a faith and the trans- 
mission of a culture. Teaching implies (1) stu- 
dents who have a need for new knowledge, at- 
titudes, ideals, patterns of action; (2) a teacher 
who understands these needs and is skilled in the 
ways of helping students overcome their deficien- 
cies; (3) resources in the Bible, Christian faith, 
Christian ethics, the church, which “speak to the 
condition” of the students, when properly com- 
municated. 

Teaching is something more than telling a stu- 
dent what he should know, believe, or practice. It 
is effective only to the extent that the student 
makes a response in acquiring new knowledge, ac- 
cepting attitudes as his own, and becoming a “doer 
of the word.” 

Teaching method is concerned with communi- 
cating in such a way that the student becomes 
active in the process of making changes within 
himself toward becoming a Christian person. A 
teacher must be alert to every method by which 
such response may be achieved. He must find 
ways of communicating knowledge so that it be- 
comes exciting and meaningful. He must be con- 
cerned with emotional attitudes that are the 
springs of character. 

The teaching of adults has consisted largely of 
communicating knowledge through the words of 
the teacher, the printed page, and group discus- 
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Teaching Adults 


By PAUL H. VIETH 


sion. Our purpose here is to recognize that there 
are other ways of teaching that for certain pur- 
poses may be more effective—the audio-visual 
method particularly. 


Wuat WE MEAN By AUDIO-VISUALS 


The use of audio-visuals in the church is not 
something new. Architecture, stained glass, music, 
pictures and pageantry, have been used for cen- 
turies. What is new is the comparatively recent 
development of means of projecting sight and 
sound. Adult Christian education has been slow 
in adopting the newer techniques. But their im- 
portance should be clear from such considerations 
as the following: 

1. Outside the church adults are literally bom- 
barded with audio-visual efforts to influence their 
thinking—picture magazines, movies, radio, tele- 
vision. 

2. Many adults do very little reading, make 
little or no advance preparation for church-school 
sessions, and are likely to be unimpressed by 
lectures. A more dramatic presentation of prob- 
lems and knowledge would be more effective. 

3. Adults should be able to evaluate situations, 
discuss problems, and take effective action on is- 
sues that have been forcefully presented. Hence, 
audio-visuals may be the key to more effective 
teaching. 

The term “audio-visual” may be broadly applied 
to any method or material whose purpose is to 
make teaching more concrete and vivid through 
sound and sight. Nonprojected audio-visuals in- 
clude the use of the blackboard, printed pictures 
and photographs, maps and globes, posters, car- 








toons, charts, graphs, and the bulletin board. 
Projected audio-visuals include tape recordings, 
records, slides, filmstrips, and motion pictures. We 
might also include radio and television as well as 
theatrical motion pictures when specifically re- 
lated to class teaching. 

The chalkboard or blackboard is too often either 
not used at all or used ineffectively by teachers 
of adult classes. Here are a few ways it may be 
used: 

1. Prior to the class session write a few per- 
tinent questions on the board to stimulate inter- 
est and discussion. Sometimes they relate to 
controversial issues on which the students are 
asked to vote true or false. The resulting discus- 
sion should be in defense of the position taken 
on each side of the controversy. 

2. As discussion proceeds, note on the board 
the leading points presented and the conclusions 
established. This is one way of keeping the dis- 
cussion on the track. 

3. When new names or new words are encoun- 
tered, write them on the board so that people may 
visualize them as well as hear them. 

4. When references are made to outside reading, 
note these references with title and author. 

5. If assignments are made, note them on the 
blackboard, together with the names of persons 
taking responsibility. 

6. All kinds of diagrams, sketches, and draw- 
ings may be used to illustrate a lesson. 

The tape recorder may be used for recording 
and playing back to the class a pertinent radio 
or. television program, holding interviews with 
resource leaders on given subjects and bringing 
these to the class, picking up lectures and dis- 
cussions in conventions and conferences for fu- 
ture use in the class, recording a lively class dis- 
cussion for presentation to the whole department. 
One adult class records its discussions for sub- 
sequent radio broadcast. 

Slides and filmstrips require only simple equip- 
ment and are inexpensive. They also have the 
advantage that any picture can be left on the 
screen as long as necessary for interpretation and 
discussion. Many filmstrips now come with rec- 
ords, which provide interpretation of the pictures. 
(Examples: Sets of slides on Bible subjects, such 
as the Harold Copping pictures, The Prophets; 
filmstrip, The Story of the Christian Church.) 

The opaque projector or reflectoscope is a very 
convenient means of bringing before the class 
statements, diagrams, pictures, charts, or other 
printed material. If a church does not have an 
opaque projector, it would be a valuable service 
for an adult class to purchase one, both for its 
own use and for general use in the church school. 

Motion pictures are exceedingly effective for 
certain purposes, but they are also the most diffi- 
cult to use and the most expensive of the several 
audio-visuals. 

The motion picture is a veritable magic carpet. 


Presenting its subject in lifelike motion, it casts 
a spell of reality over its audience. It can enable 
them to travel in far places, take them into the 
distant past or an imagined future, cause them to 
run the scale of the human emotions. It can make 
its characters take on life (how important this 
is in Bible teaching!). 

The motion picture can present individual per- 
sons or a whole people in such a way that they 
are admired or despised, loved or hated. It can 
take its audience behind the scenes and show 
people as they really are, what they do, what they 
think, what they love. It can give vicarious ex- 
periences such as are inherent in the work of 
a missionary, the life of a tenant farmer, or the 
experience of a person of a minority race. 

Current theatrical showings and broadcasts may 
be used in class discussion by having a viewing 
or listening party, or by asking members to pri- 
vately “take in” the program and be ready to 
comment on it the following Sunday. 


How To USE 


Audio-visuals may be entertaining, but their 
purpose in adult education is to make teaching 
more effective. The teacher must first have a clear 
idea of what he would like to accomplish with his 
class, then he must find the audio-visual that will 
best achieve this purpose. 

Audio-visuals may be used to introduce a new 
subject in an interesting way, to present new in- 
formation, or to show how something looks or 
acts. Audio-visuals may provide a concrete prob- 
lem for group discussion, furnish an example of 
Christian action, present the outstanding life of an 
interesting personality, show the work of the 
church around the world. 


PROBLEMS IN THEIR USE 


Audio-visuals may not make teaching easier, 
but they can make it more effective. Many prob- 
lems will be encountered. 

1. Time.—To have time for presentation and 
discussion, the class session may be extended or 
the audio-visual may be used one Sunday and dis- 
cussed the next. More class time can be made 
available by shortening the department assembly, 
for these same people may be expected to attend 
the morning worship service of the church. If the 
same subject is to be used for all the classes in 
the department, the assembly time may be de- 
voted to its presentation. 

2. Projection equipment.—Adult classes might 
help in the purchase of new equipment. 

3. Expense.—In a well-planned Christian edu- 
cation program this should be covered in the 
budget. As a temporary measure, it is possible to 
use the less expensive items, such as slides and 
filmstrips, or, occasionally, to take a special offer- 
ing toward the cost of a motion picture. 

4, Suitable rooms.—Nonprojected aids such as 
a blackboard, can be used in any room. With some 
creative effort almost any church can work out an 
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arrangement whereby projected materials can be 
used. For suggestions on this, see How a Small 
Church Can Have Good Christian Education by 
Virgil E. Foster, chapter 11.1 


WHERE To GET THEM 


Probably the greatest problem is knowing what 
audio-visuals to use and where to get them. 

For a Methodist church, the best source of 
audio-visuals is The Methodist Publishing House 
serving its area. Their catalogue, The Projector, 
should be available to. the adult-class teacher; 
it has an abundance of suggvstions. In addition, 
the teacher should receive Forecast, published 
quarterly by The Methodist Publishing House 
(free). This lists audio-visuals related to the 
teaching materials for the next quarter. 


1 How a Small Church Can Have Good Christian Education, by 
Virgil E. Foster. Harper and Brothers, 1956. $2.00. 


——THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


What Is Role Playing? 


Roe PLAYING is the spontaneous enactment 
of the behavior patterns of a specific individual. 
Examples could include a bus driver in the five 
o'clock rush, a young housewife with two small 
children, an adult couple whose last child has just 
left home. It could include such biblical charac- 
ters as Joseph as he is being led off into captivity, 
or Nicodemus on the morning after his interview 
with Jesus. These would be examples of role 
playing. 

The technique of role playing is very good for 
developing motives. As the members of the group 
identify themselves with the person portraying 
the role, they gain insights into the situation. 
Their powers of perception are heightened. An 
idea becomes a living reality, not a mere discus- 
sion. Moreover, as one person portrays how he 
thinks and feels, each person in the group can 
test his reactions to the situation. 

The role-playing incident can be followed by 
discussion in which persons express how they 
think and feel. The leader may permit others to 
play the role according to the way they view it. 
In this way persons may test their ideas and 
change under their own self-direction. 

In his book on role playing,! Alan Klein de- 
scribes eleven steps in this process. These steps 
can be greatly simplified. 

1. Define the problem; choose a simple, actable 
one. 





1 Role Playing, by Alan Klein; Association Press, 1956. 
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The Audio Visual Resource Guide, published by 
the Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches,? is a well-classified and 
complete source of information concerning avail- 
able audio-visuals. 

Membership in the Visual Education Fellowship 
of this organization will bring frequent reports 
on new materials as they are reviewed by its 
evaluating committees. With this as a start, those 
who are interested in the use of audio-visuals will 
soon find that they will have no difficulty locating 
what they want. 

One further suggestion is to plan for the use 
of audio-visuals well in advance, allow time for 
ordering. Reservations should be made with dis- 
tributors several weeks in advance of the date 
when the audio-visual is to be used. 


2 National Council of Churches, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Guide, $5.00; Supplement, $2.00. 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


2. Create a readiness; be warm, relaxed, non- 
threatening. 

3. Establish the situation; carefully define what 
kind of person. 

4, Cast the characters; get volunteers, if pos- 
sible. 

5. Brief them, clarify objectives, agree on situa- 
tion to bring up. 

6. Let them act out situation; keep it spon- 
taneous. 

7. Stop, when interest is high, of course. 

8. Involve the audience; have listening groups; 
discuss it; report back. 

9. Let other groups act out their solutions; 
interview them about the way they think and feel. 

10. Evaluation; draw out the main ideas and 
their application. 

The role-playing technique can be applied when 
you are dealing with ethical problems, human re- 
lations, interpersonal situations, and the religious 
experiences of individuals in the Bible. It can 
be used to introduce the study for May 26 in the 
International Lesson Series, for instance, by 
having one person role play Isaac and the way he 
dealt with his enemies. 

Role playing brings any discussion closer to 
reality. It helps each person understand others 
better; he knows more about the way others think 
and feel. Each person can see how some of his 
own ideas would work out. Above all, he can 
change under his own self-direction. 





Mr. CLemmons is a staff member, Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 




















The Quadrennial Emphasis 


on Educational Institutions 


By JOHN O. GROSS 


Tuis is the hour of twelve for Methodist higher 
education. In the providence of God a great need 
and a great movement have been joined at the 
right time. 

Since unification the plans of our church have 
been set to fit into the demands of the hour. While 
World War II was still raging in 1944, the church 
projected the “Crusade for Christ”—Methodism’s 
answer to the call for rebuilding the waste places. 
In 1948, in order to conserve the gains of the 
Crusade and to accelerate the missionary effort on 
all fronts, the church projected the “Advance for 
Christ.” Now again at the critical hour, when 
higher education is girding itself for the greatest 
era of service in its history, the church has issued 
its call to harness all its educational work in “Ed- 
ucation for’ Christ.” 

The plan itself, to use the language of General 
Conference, is a “church-wide effort to expand 
and strengthen the educational program of The 
Methodist Church.” It aims (1) to tighten the 
bonds that bind our educational institutions to 
the church; (2) to lead our schools and colleges 
to a thorough commitment to Christian standards 
' and ideals; and (3) to lead our church in an 
effort to undergird institutions with adequate 
financial and moral support. 

The spiritual implications of this endeavor are 
far-reaching. Its work is intimately connected 
with our church’s destiny. 

This program challenges the whole church to 
bring its imagination, resources, and leadership 
to meet an existing need in higher education. The 
setting aside of these four years and the appoint- 
ment of a special commission with broad responsi- 
bilities—these actions put the power and prestige 
of the whole church behind a special educational 
mission. All of which emphasizes that higher edu- 
cation in The Methodist Church is a vital part 
of its life and work. 

Obviously, the Quadrennial Commission on 
Christian Education was set up by the General 
Conference to supplement the established efforts 
of the church in higher education. Of necessity, 
many of the commission’s approaches will coincide 
with lines previously established, and many of 
them will be deepened and broadened. But the 





Dr. Gross is general secretary of the Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions, Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church. 


commission expects to do more than carry on a 
routine program—it will try to find new tech- 
niques and to blaze new trails. In fact, if, during 
the next four years, extraordinary things are not 
attempted, the one real chance that our church 
has of maintaining an influence in the nation’s 
educational life will have been dissipated. 

One important objective of the movement is to 
increase the church’s financial support for its 
schools, colleges, universities, and Wesley Foun- 
dations. It aims to raise the present giving to its 
schools to one dollar per member and thirty cents 
per member for Wesley Foundations. These 
amounts are essential for the effective operation 
and maintenance of these institutions. 

But this is more than a financial campaign. It is 
a mission and a cause which envision “the con- 
quest of the minds, hearts, and wills of men in the 
name of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
Viewed in this light, the movement becomes 
something more than just a transient effort for 
educational institutions. It is not merely focusing 
upon the need to preserve and to strengthen 
educational institutions. The church is facing awe- 
some responsibilities of a technological era with 
a vision of higher education under the aspect of 


God’s will in Jesus Christ. 


Tue Basic Task 


The basic task of the commission is interpreta- 
tion. This calls for creating a climate in the 
church that will make possible the strengthening 
of every Methodist institution of higher education 
religiously, academically, and financially. The aim 
of the legislation is to “develop in our whole 
constituency a conscience concerning the continu- 
ing support of our institutions of learning.” 

The General Conference plan relates our task 
to the changing epoch in which we live—and in 
particular to the conflict between Christianity and 
communism. Right now a great many things are 
being said about the increased number of tech- 
nicians Russia is sending to aid backward coun- 
tries. No thoughtful church leader believes that 
this world struggle will be resolved by beating 
Russia in the present race for supremacy in scien- 
tific and military knowledge. Only a power which 
is not material, but is spiritual and intellectual, 
will be the adequate answer to the communist 
threat. The power of the Western democracies 
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Boston University School of Theology, shown above, is 
a Methodist-related school. 


must be of the spirit. Knowledge of man’s true 
ends—humility, the worship of God, respect for 
persons, respect for law, moral strength—these 


are the essentials of the good society. And if we’ 


are to have this good society, we must have 
Christian scholars who will refute the Com- 
munists upon their own ground. 


SCHOLARS AND THE CHURCH 


History teaches us that the church cannot do 
without its scholars. The Protestant Reformation 
which shook the whole world was not only a 
spiritual revival, but a great intellectual awaken- 
ing. From this awakening came the necessary in- 
sights for reforming and revitalizing the church. 
The permanent influence of our own Methodism 
is deeply indebted to the sound scholarship of 
Wesley, Coke, and others. In spite of the super- 
ficial observation some persons have made about 
the Methodist movement lacking any theology, 
these intellectual leaders did create a basis for a 
system of theology which conserved the gains 
of the Methodist revival. 

If our church is to be an influence in reshaping 
the world’s culture in line with Christ’s plan, it 
must produce leaders capable of influencing the 
direction of society. This our own Methodist edu- 
cational pioneers understood, and it explains their 
first educational activities. The church early be- 
came an educator in order to supplement the 
work it was doing through its chapels and classes. 

The making of a Christian culture calls for 
winning to Christ the men and women who 
produce the ideas that form America and the 
values of our life. These are the persons who 
teach our children, write our books, edit our 
newspapers, direct our advertising, radio, and 
television—in brief, persons who deal in ideas. 

Gandhi, in his autobiography, said that when he 
was a seeker for Christianity he attended a Wes- 
leyan church in South Africa. “But the services 
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were so dull,” he remarked, “I usually slept 
through them.” What might have been the differ- 
ence in the Asiatic world if Gandhi had thrown 
his influence toward the building of a Christian 
culture? 

At the heart of any program of higher educa- 
tion in The Methodist Church stands the student. 
In this one he is our chief concern. If we fail to 
reach him, all our work is in vain. Fifty years 
ago the departure of a youth from his home to 
attend college was a community event. Then only 
one out of twenty-five young people in the nation 
went to college. Today one out of three goes, and 
the ratio continues to rise. This year there are 
2,957,227 enrolled in the nation’s institutions of 
higher education and this number will be doubled 
in the next fifteen years. Some predict it will 
actually reach seven and one-half million. It has 
been estimated that there are now about 443,000 
Methodist youth enrolled in the institutions of 
higher education of our nation. The number will 
likely double by 1975. It is not unreasonable to 
suspect that before the end of the century one 
million Methodist students will be enrolled in 
the nation’s colleges and universities..The Meth- 
odist Church could become the deciding factor 
in determining the culture of the future. 

This student potential for building Christian 
culture is overwhelming. In one area of cultural 
life alone, we note that at least half the students 
who attend college give some time to teaching. 
At some period in their lives, at least 60 per cent 
of the graduates of institutions of higher learning 
engage in teaching. And so the college influence 
reaches decisively into the homes through public 
schools. The university influence may be greater 
still; for it teaches the administrators and teaching 
staffs of both public school and college. 

The value of a quadrennial program is in giving 
special emphases to certain causes. During these 
four years The Methodist Church plans for the 
enrichment of our efforts in Christian higher 
education. This is what the General Conference 
said about schools and their needs: “Our institu- 
tions of learning are the church’s indispensable 
bulwarks against the encroaching tide of secular- 
ism and unbelief. We dare not hope to win the 
long conquest unless our bulwarks are strong. A 
program that, on the one hand, looks to the en- 
richment of the great body of the church and, on 
the other, builds the defense of Christian idealism 
and trains the leadership of tomorrow is fraught 
with unmeasured possibilities. Under that convic- 
tion and in consciousness of the trust that is com- 
mitted to the church, this quadrennial program 
is undertaken.” 

The church’s work in education calls for the 
“faith that sees the furthest good.” In this quad- 
rennium we will not only strengthen the founda- 
tions for the church’s work, but we will push 
further the educational inheritance from our 
fathers in the faith. 





An Editorial by John W. Cook 


Where Is the 
Methodist Church? 





Wuart kind of a church is that?” I asked 
my wife as we were driving through a 
town we had never been in before. 

“It must be Methodist,” she said. 

“Why do you say that?” I inquired. 

“Because it has no identification what- 
ever.” 

I knew what she meant. 

When we are motoring from one part 
of the country to another, we are always 
on the lookout for the Methodist church 
in each community. But often we are dis- 
appointed because there is no way to 
distinguish one Protestant church from 
another. 

It irritates me to be asked to preach 
in a Methodist church in a community 
that is not well known to me and when 
I arrive to discover that few people in the 
community can direct me to the Methodist 
church. This came home to me in a very 
real way when, in one of my first pas- 
torates, I had invited a guest to speak to 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship. He was 
late for the service because he had to 
stop and inquire for the Methodist church 
six times before he finally received the 
proper directions. 

Up to that time, I thought the Meth- 
odist church in that town was well known. 
I reported the situation to the official 
board, and the members arranged to have 
markers put up so anyone looking for 
our church could find it with ease. We 
also saw to it that the local newspaper 
carried more news items concerning our 


program, and we gave the exact address 
of the church with each item. 

But satisfying the curiosity of a tourist 
and helping a guest speaker find his post 
pale into insignificance when compared 
with the new people in the community 
who have a Methodist background but 
join another denomination because they 
had difficulty locating the Methodist 
church. You say, Any loyal Methodist can 
find the Methodist church if he really 
tries. That is true. But often a business 
acquaintance or a neighbor invites the 
newcomer to visit his church, and before 
he knows it, the newcomer is involved 
and is lost to the Methodists. 

Is your church well marked? Can the 
tourist drive by and say, “That’s our 
church in this town”? Can the guest 
speaker say to himself, “This church must 
be on the ball; no difficulty finding it”? 
Most important, can the new family say 
the minute it arrives in town, “Well, 
there’s the Methodist church. I must re- 
port my presence in town and get busy 
in the church’s program”? 

A good project for an adult group is 
to see to it that the local church is easily 
identified and the routes to it well 
marked. Have a sign that greets the new- 
comer as he enters the community, and 
then let other signs direct him to your 
church. 

Let the world know that the Methodist 
church in your town is alert, alive, and 
active. 
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LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
UNIT III: JESUS’ TEACHINGS AND OURSELVES 








ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Herden 





AT the very beginning of a study of the teach- 
ings of Jesus it is important to see clearly that 
each teaching is related to a particular situation. 
As he dealt with situations, he adapted and modi- 
fied customs and laws to the needs of his time. 

This means that we are likely to distort the 
truth if we take Jesus’ teachings out of the situa- 
tion in which they arose and make general prin- 
ciples out of them. 

As an illustration of such a distortion, consider 
the story of the woman taken in adultery (John 
8:1-11). After all her accusers had gone, Jesus 
said to her, “Neither do I condemn you; go, and 
do not sin again.” It was this particular woman 
that Jesus did not condemn; not what she had 
done. The real life situation that prompted Jesus 
to say this to this woman is not known, but known 
or unknown, the setting must be kept in mind. 

This caution is important even where a saying 
is given in the Gospels with no historical setting 
at all. This does not mean that there never was 
a setting, but only that it has been lost. The 
saying has already been partly transformed from 
a practical teaching in a life situation to a general 
principle that might be applied to any situation. 
In our thinking we must restore its true charac- 
ter and try to see what might have prompted it. 

The basic meaning of this important point could 
be put like this: Jesus’ teachings are the truth, 
—truth applied to first-century life in Palestine. 
They are applied truths, or applications of the 
truth, rather than the truths themselves. We do 
not want to misunderstand the nature of these 
teachings so as to take them as laws to be rigidly 
obeyed. They serve a different purpose. 


Jesus’ directions for first-century life may not 
always fit twentieth-century life quite so well. 
Neither does his analysis of ancient Jewish life 
deal with all the problems of modern American 
life. This is not because his teachings are wrong 
or inadequate, but only because what we have 





Dr. Puerico is Clara Perry Professor of Christian Life and 
Thought, at Scarritt College for Christian Workers. 
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By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


April 7: 
God the Father 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


in the Gospels is specifically intended to meet the 
needs of a particular people, in particular situa- 
tions, at a particular time in history. In order to 
find in Jesus’ teachings help for us, in our situa- 
tions, and in our time, we must apply his teach- 
ings to our problems. 

This is exactly the way Jesus treated the Old 
Testament laws. He tried to get behind what they 
actually said to the real purpose and principle 
involved. He then restored that original purpose 
and principle and applied it anew to his own day. 
Sometimes no change was necessary. Other times, 
however, it involved minor adaptations. Occasion- 
ally it led Jesus to say what appears to be quite 
contrary to what was said in the law of Moses. It 
is only in their outward forms—their scams 
—that there is any conflict. 

Therefore, in studying Jesus’ teachings, we 
must try to see the underlying principles on which 
they are based and from which they proceed. It 
is our task to take these basic principles and give 
them to our age in a form that will express the 
principle. 

The Holy Spirit that inspired the Old Testament 
also inspired the new teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. And the same Holy Spirit will lead us into 
yet newer ways of applying these same basic 
truths to our needs. 


Jesus’ teaching of the fatherhood of God gives 
us a rich insight into God and deserves much 
attention. It is a familiar Jewish concept, appear- 
ing many times in the Old Testament (for ex- 
ample, Deuteronomy 1:31; Psalms 103:13; Isaiah 
63:8-9, 16; Jeremiah 31:9; Hosea 11:1). It was 
also an important theme of much of the Jewish 
writings of the time of the rise of Christianity, 
especially among the rabbis. The ready analogies 
from human fatherhood make this concept one 
of the best paths to an understanding of God and 
his Providence. 

We must not think of the Christian gospel as a 
proclamation of the fatherhood of God; it is the 
good news that “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to himself” (2 Corinthians 5:19). 


Adult Bible Course 
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April 14: 
The Fellowship 
of Prayer 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


‘THE INSTRUCTIONS of Jesus to his disciples 
on how to pray is a model of simplicity and clar- 
ity. He first warns them against hypocrisy in 
prayer (Matthew 6: 5-6). In prayer, as in so many” 
other things, what we get out of it depends on 
what we are trying to get out of it. We get what 
we work for. If it’s the admiration of others that 
we're after, we can get it by displaying our piety 
before them. If it’s a relationship with God, then 
we can get that by retiring from men and being 
alone with him. It all depends on who we want 
to reward us, God or men. 

Of course, to pray in secret does not mean that 
public worship services are improper. Jesus him- 
self attended the synagogue services, and par- 
ticipated in the services in the Temple. Jesus 
meant that private devotions ought to be private. 


SECONDLY, Jesus warns against “empty phrases” 
(Matthew 6:7-8). The exact meaning of the 
Greek word which this represents is not certain. 
It is a rare word which seems to mean “chatter” 
or “babble.” It is clarified best by the expression 
“much speaking.” The argument here is apparent- 
ly directed against being too “wordy.” Some 
prayers seem to wander aimlessly along, repeat- 
ing pious phrases. This is not the way to pray. 

Remember, Jesus did not say this about public 
prayer, but of private prayer. It applies, of course, 
to both, but he is especially warning against 
“much speaking” in our private devotions. This 
teaching could conceivably be used to defend 
short periods of devotion as opposed to long ones, 
but this meaning is not at all certain. Jesus him- 
self prayed for long periods, and it is more prob- 
able that here he was not talking about the length 
of time to be spent in prayer, but only in how 
best to use prayer time. 

Neither should this teaching be allowed to be 
put in strong opposition to the main point of the 
parables of persistence which are also in this 
week’s lesson. They teach continual persistence, 
whereas here we are warned against “much 
speaking.” 

The conflict here is more apparent than real. 
We can learn to “pray without ceasing” without 
using “empty phrases.” But one teaching is cer- 
tainly a wonderful check on the other. Each one 
keeps the other from being taken too far. 


THERE is a real conflict, for some people, on the 
relation of prayer to the knowledge that “your 
Father knows what you need before you ask him” 
(Matthew 6:8). If God is like a good father, and 
if he knows our needs before we ask, why must 
we ask at all? 

The answer has several aspects. First, prayer 
is more than “asking.” We strive to have real 
fellowship with God in prayer, not merely to ask 
him for things. Prayer is learning of God, feeling 
his presence, responding to his will, molding and 
remaking our desires to fit his own for us. To stop 
praying because God already knows our needs 
is to admit that all we pray for is to get something. 
Down deeper, prayer itself is a basic need. 

Then too, God, even on the relationship of ask- 
ing and receiving, does not give everything to 
everyone automatically. Some things do seem to 
be given this way, for “he makes his sun rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the 
just and on the unjust” (Matthew 5:45). Every- 
one, whether they ask or not, receives sunshine 
and rain. And these are no doubt representative 
of many other gifts that God freely gives to every- 
one without a petition from anyone. 

For his own good reasons, God does not give 
certain things so automatically. He stands ready 
to give, but he does not force all his gifts on every- 
one. He leaves us with a measure of free will. We 
may choose to receive or not to receive. Like a 
wise Father, God does not force his company or 
his help on a rebellious child, but waits until it 
is apparent that the child wants his help. In this 
sense, prayer is our desire for God’s help, our 
willingness to let him help us. 


Tue third part of Jesus’ teaching on prayer is a 
model prayer. Jesus says, “Pray then like this,” 
and then gives us our familiar Lord’s Prayer. It 
contains all the essentials of prayer—adoration, 
petition, and confession. These may be in any 
order, in praying, but all praying ought to include 
all three of these elements. 

There is much food for discussion in this short 
prayer. Although most people believe that the 
“daily bread” in the prayer means food in the 
ordinary sense, it might mean our spiritual food 
instead. The word translated “daily” is never 
used in any other place in Greek literature, and 
seems literally to mean “supersubstantial” or 
spiritual. Moreover, Jesus often spoke of “bread” 
in this higher sense, as especially in Matthew 
16: 5-12 and John 6: 25-34. 

In verse 12, Matthew’s version of the Lord’s 
Prayer has “debts.” Methodists, following an 
older translation, say “trespasses.” Luke has 
“sins” (11:4). The underlying Aramaic word, 
hoba, means both “debt” and “sin.” The English 
variations are only translation variations. The 
other words ought to be in mind when one is 
used, for there is a richness of meaning here not 
expressed by any one English word. 
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April 21: Love 
Without Limits 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


How do we understand the mysterious power 
of love as a force? It certainly was a central 
teaching of Jesus, and it is deeply embedded in 
every human life, in one form or another. But how 
shall we understand it? What does it do, and what 
doesn’t it do? 

In one of the greatest discussions of love ever 
written (1 Corinthians 13) we read that “love 
never fails.” What does this mean? 

Love never fails to do what? What is the pur- 
pose of love? Is it supposed to accomplish some- 
thing? The answer lies somewhere in the field of 
personal relationships. Love is supposed to bind 
people together into a kind of oneness. As it does 
this among human persons, so also it might bind 
human persons to the Divine. 

If this meaning is allowed, in what sense does 
love never fail? Since God loves us all, and since 
love never fails, and since the object of this never- 
failing love is to bind persons together, then all 
persons will eventually be won by God for his 
fellowship. What has happened to hell? It has 
been eliminated, or at least transformed into 
something like purgatory. Is this right? 

Is human love always rewarded with a respond- 
ing fellowship? Does everyone who loves strongly 
enough always gain the object of his or her af- 
fections? 

“Love never fails” has to be understood in the 
light of real experiences, and in this light it can- 
not be taken to mean that love always succeeds 
in attaining the interpersonal relationship that 
one person would like to establish with another. 
Our love fails, in this respect, on some people, 
just as God’s does also. We are all free enough to 
thwart human love, if we want to, and we can 
thwart divine love. . 


Wuat then is the power of love? Does it help 
the person being loved? A little reflection will 
show that it will depend on the kind of love. 

There is wise love, unselfish, which certainly 
benefits the person being loved. But we see just 
as often a kind of foolish or unintelligent love, 
which actually destroys life rather than builds it 
up. Some parents are especially guilty of this, 
while some children love their parents in this way. 

Can we truthfully say that foolish love is not 
real love? Love can be misguided, without ceas- 
ing to be love. And such love can be a powerful 
force for the destruction of personality. 

Love certainly helps the one who loves. Love 
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never fails in this respect. It purifies a person to 
be devoted to the best interests of someone else. 
But love must have a greater meaning than this. 

Love is something like prayer. Prayer certainly 
helps the one who prays. It is a good exercise 
and makes us better in several ways. But is that 
all there is to prayer? Does it accomplish any- 
thing outside ourselves? To reduce prayer to a 
kind of self-cleansing experience is to fail to un- 
derstand its real power. To reduce love to this 
kind of self-improvement is to miss a great deal. 


Can we think of love as a redemptive power? 
Love does redeem, under some conditions, but 
not automatically. What are the conditions? 

It must be the right kind of love. The best 
account we have of this in words is in 1 Corin- 
thians 13:4-7. In deeds our best account, and the 
“type” for all others, is the crucifixion of Jesus. 
Here we find the real redemptive power of self- 
giving love. 

The other condition is that the object of the 
love be willing to be redeemed. No one can be 
helped until he is ready to be helped. As we must 
wait, so God must wait. Co-operation is essential 
to the redemptive process. 

“Redemption” can be understood quite broadly 
for the purposes of this discussion of love. Every- 
one is imperfect. What are the forces which make 
us imperfect? They are pressures within us and 
outside of us, and no one is free from them. To 
be free from them is to be redeemed, and re- 
demption is a constant process of overcoming the 
powers that keep us imperfect. In this process, 
love is a powerful agent. It alone can bring us 
release from the most subtle and dangerous of 
these powers that hold us in bondage. This is the 
essential meaning of our redemption in Christ, 
the way he saves us by his death on the cross. 


Is love the only way? Can a Christian use any 
other means of dealing with persons? More spe- 
cifically, can a Christian use or condone force? 

People will disagree here. Much depends on 
the situation. Where love is a practical solution, 
it is also the highest, and therefore the only valid 
way. But for its operation love presupposes a 
certain development. It must rest on a good 
foundation, or it is useless. It is not the first ap- 
proach to an attacking lion, or an insane person, 
or perhaps to an invading army. Justice must be 
established before love has a good chance. Some 
persons think that rearing children requires a 
combination of love and force. Was it love that 
prompted Jesus to drive out the money-changers 
with a whip (John 2:15) where words alone were 
inadequate? 

But the use of force, in love, is always a means 
to an end, and that end is always the extinction 
of the necessity for force. The real power of love 
to redeem lies in its persuasive power, not its 
compulsive power. 
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April 28: 
Good News 
for the Lost 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE emphasis on redemptive love in last week’s 
lesson is a fine introduction to the topic for this 
week. Jesus seeks out the lost and saves them. 
The gospel is a message for the lost who need to 
be found. This is the meaning of redemption. 

Christianity is a redemptive religion. It is not 
suited to persons who are not lost. It is not a 
“natural” religion, which simply leads its people 
into ways that they find natural. It is not a “legal- 
istic” religion, which simply supplies laws to be 
observed. It is a rescuing religion, seeking to save 
us from the dangers that threaten us. 

In order for Christianity to be effective, there- 
fore, we must realize in what way, or ways, we 
need to be saved. To a person who does not feel 
this need, Christianity has no real message. In- 
deed, such a person has no real understanding 
of Christianity. He or she will sing the great 
hymns of the church and pray the great prayers 
of the church with a feeling of discomfort. “What’s 
it all about?” they think. “I don’t need to be 
‘saved’ from anything. I’m getting along fine the 
way I am.” 

The first step toward the Christian life is to be 
aware of a real need for help. Traditionally, our 
predicament has been called “original sin.” Its 
meaning has often shifted over the centuries, and 
it may be interpreted in several ways. All it 
means, on a basic level, is that we are all lost, in 
some way, and need outside help. God supplies 
this outside help, and when it comes, we are 
saved or redeemed. 

Jesus was not being sarcastic when he said, 
“Those who are well have no need of a physician, 
but those who are sick; I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners” (Mark 2:17). This is a 
summary of the gospel itself and its limitations. 
The gospel is only for the lost. 


THERE are three parables that teach this very 
effectively—the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the 
lost son (or the prodigal son). 

The parable of the lost sheep illustrates best 
the concern of God for the lost. In Matthew’s ac- 
count the conclusion reads, “It is not the will of 
my Father who is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish” (Matthew 18:14). The 
“little ones” seems at first to mean children, as 
earlier in the same chapter. But the parallel in 


Luke has “sinners” here and this is probably the 
real meaning. In God’s eyes we are all “little 
ones,” and a sinner is closer to the sheep that 
goes astray than a child is. 

This should not be made to mean more than it 
says. It only says that God does not desire any- 
one to be lost. It does not say that none will be 
lost. God’s good purpose is that they should all 
be saved, but human freedom is a fact, and some 
of the lost may prefer to remain lost. 

In the Lukan account (15:3-7) the ending is 
quite different. It stresses the great joy in heaven 
over the sinner who repents, more “than over 
ninety-nine righteous persons, who need no re- 
pentance.” Who are these righteous persons? 
Either Jesus was being ironical in referring to 
the self-righteous, or he simply recognized that 
some persons were righteous and not especially 
in need of repentance. This last possibility might 
be illustrated further from the prodigal son 
parable, where the older son was righteous all 
along, and yet the father showed more joy over 
the restoration of the younger, errant son than 
he had over the continued faithfulness of the 
older one. 

The lost coin parable illustrates again God’s 
concern over the lost and his great joy when a 
lost one is found. These two parables are closely 
related in theme and outlook and may well have 
been used together by Jesus. 

In this parable the woman takes great care to 
recover a lost coin. She lights a lamp (for 
Palestinian houses did not have windows), and 
sweeps the floor to find it. If we will take such 
pains to recover our lost property, how much more 
will God strive to find us? And if we are so 
happy when we find our lost coin, then how much 
more will God rejoice over the finding of his lost 
children? This is God’s way; he is truly the 
“Hound of Heaven” pursuing us to give us every 
chance to come back into the fold. 

The lost son parable, or the prodigal son, makes 
the same point as the two previous ones. God is 
careful and patient toward the sinner, and joyous 
and understanding when he returns. But it adds 
a new point in the rebuke of the older brother. 

This rebuke contrasts, figuratively, the attitude 
of God with that of some righteous people toward 
sinners. The older brother is not condemned for 
his self-righteousness, but only rebuked for his 
attitude toward the other brother. He is still “ever 
with” his father, and still, even after the rebuke, 
the father says “all that is mine is thine.” Jesus 
is simply pointing out that God loves sinners 
more than many of his righteous followers love 
them. These righteous can add to their righteous- 
ness a new attitude toward the fallen and the 
lost, and perhaps thus be better able to co-operate 
with God in their salvation. The main point is 
simply that God loves the sinner, while he is still 
a sinner, and this kind of love can operate to 
redeem him. 
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UNIT V: LIFE’S FINAL TRIUMPH 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 26: 26-29, 36-46. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first lesson in a new unit. Note the 
relation between the topic of the lesson and the 
title of the unit. It is your opportunity and respon- 
sibility to help others understand and appreciate 
that relation. The aim of the lesson is to show that 
suffering may be natural and necessary for the 
Christian. If it is, the suffering should be unselfish. 
If we could have the mind of Christ in the way 
we look at suffering, the Kingdom might be 
nearer at hand. 

What is your attitude toward suffering? What 
suffering have you endured? Did it leave a scar 
or a deeper faith? What do you know about the 
sufferings of others? How did suffering affect 
them? Some of the most understanding people and 
some of the most saintly people are those who 
have suffered most. Aeschylus, a Greek drama- 
tist, wrote in the Agamemnon, “Justice doth wait 
to teach wisdom by suffering.” 

This subject merits careful preparation. There 
are student materials in Wesley Quarterly and 
Adult Student, and I hope the students have 
copies of Daily Bible Lessons. In addition, you 
will want to use the International Lesson Annual. 
Look about you for illustrations of nature’s re- 





Dr. FieMinG is professor .of philosophy, Millsaps College. 
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April 7: 
The Significance 


of Suffering 





sources; things that seem to die in the fall but 
are alive again in the spring. Consider the sug- 
gested teaching outline or, better, make your. 
own. Then study, pray, and teach, for the good of 
man and the glory of God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. God’s purpose: Redemption 
III. God’s method: Suffering 
IV. Our experience: Suffering 
V. When each person is alone 
VI. Making suffering redemptive 


To BEGIN 

This is Unit V in a long series. Call attention 
to the relation of the topic of this lesson and the 
title of the unit. There is no final triumph in life 
that has not involved suffering. The unit comes to 
a climax at Easter. For Jesus, suffering in behalf 
of his ideals and of God led to victory. Point out 
to the class that the aim of this unit is to emphasize 
that loyalty to God in the face of hardship and 
suffering is the way to victory for us. 

It may be that the service of Holy Communion 
will be administered today. Urge the students to 
participate in this sacrament that dramatizes the 
gospel. (This lesson should help make the sacra- 
ment more meaningful.) 


How To PRocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


There are two parts to the Scripture lesson. 
Verses 26-29 tell of the instituting of the Lord’s 
Supper. Stevenson, in Wesley Quarterly, gives an 
excellent interpretation of the symbolism of the 
elements. Verses 36-46 describe the agony of 
Jesus in the Garden. Make this agony as vivid as 
you can. You may wish to enrich the discussion 
of the Scripture by calling attention to some of 
the daily Bible readings. 
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Three Lions 
Artist: F. Jaschke 


Jesus did not escape 
suffering—nor do we. 


II. God’s purpose: Redemption 


Gross, in Adult Student, has a topic, “Redeem- 
ing Love.” God is concerned to redeem mankind. 
God loved man so much that he came himself, 
in Jesus, in an effort to reveal himself and to re- 
deem man. Notice Stevenson’s discussion in the 
topic, “Not Individualistic.” 

The church really ought to be a redemptive fel- 
lowship. Unfortunately, in some churches there 
is little fellowship, and less of redemption. In 
such churches, God’s name may be mentioned by 
the lips, but his love is lacking in the heart. To 
what extent is this the case in your church? 


III. God’s method: Suffering 


Mention the prayer of Jesus and the intensity 
of it. Can you imagine God being hard enough and 
mean enough not to answer the prayer of Jesus? 
Surely, if there had been any other way, God 
would have used it. 

I believe that God was in Jesus, and I believe 
further that Jesus’ death upon the cross revealed 
the heart of God, but did not change it. What 
kind of God would it be who would require his 
son’s death, or who would make a bargain with 
the Devil, or who would let his son die if he could 
prevent it? 

A young boy went home from Sunday school 
after a study of the Crucifixion. He told his father, 
“I love Jesus, but I hate God!” Beware lest we 
build a picture of a hateful God. The cross re- 
vealed God’s heart, but did not change it. God’s 
method is the method of suffering and redeeming 
love. There is no worth-while victory without 
sacrifice. 

Roy L. Smith says, “Jesus’ victory over suffer- 
ing at its terrible worst came at the moment when 
he crossed the great moral divide and prayed, 
‘Not. as I will, but as thou wilt.’... 

“Three things Jesus most surely believed: (1) 
that the ultimate purposes of God were good 
and desirable; (2) that if those purposes led 
through even such pain as he faced in the Garden, 






they would still be good; and (3) that the only 
possible solution would be worked out as he 


deliberately and aggressively co-operated with 
God’s will.” * 


IV. Our experience: Suffering 


Ask if there are those in the class who have 
never suffered or who have never had suffering 
in their families. There may be some. But such 
freedom from suffering is not permanent. Here 
we are concerned with the age-old question, the 
main point of the lesson: What is the significance 
of suffering? 

There are many kinds of suffering and many 
causes for suffering. As a matter of fact, most of 
the pain in the world is caused by man’s in- 
humanity to man and by man’s self-indulgence. 
Other important sources of pain are ingrained 
superstition, sheer carelessness, and just plain 
ignorance. None of the resulting pains can be 
blamed on God, but the suffering still has to be 
borne. It should be viewed not as punishment sent 
from God, but as simply the natural consequences 
of sin and selfishness. I cannot believe that God 
delights vengefully in the suffering of any being. 
God allows us, against his pleasure, to bring 
suffering upon ourselves. 

There is other suffering that we undergo vol- 
untarily because of our love for persons or our 
concern for causes. Such vicarious suffering sig- 
nifies our self-sacrificing affection for man and 
our undying devotion to duty. How did Paul feel 
about bearing on his body “the marks of Jesus’? 
(See Galatians 6:17.) 

Natural disasters impose grievous losses and 
heavy burdens upon man. There is no agreement 
regarding the significance of such suffering. I 
cannot believe that God designs and sends these 
calamities, but I am confident that God’s helping 
hand is extended to all who sorrow and suffer. 
We are God’s. He suffers as we do. 

People are prone to dread suffering and to 
avoid it. It is a Christian duty to avoid unneces- 
sary suffering. But how can we tell the difference 
between necessary and unnecessary suffering? 
When we sacrifice our ideals to avoid pain, we 
have simply delayed and intensified suffering; we 
lose our self-respect and forfeit the privilege of 
a sustaining fellowship with God. 

Stevenson questions the thought of a “Pain- 
killer Religion.” Is there any such religion? Not 
in Christianity. A great deal of pseudo-religion 
today promises to bring escape from pain and 
to bring success. Did Jesus ever promise any 
such escape or any such reward? Jesus did not 
escape, nor did Paul, nor did Wesley, nor can we. 


V. When each person is alone 


Note Stevenson’s explanation of the Scripture 
and also his topic, “Dark Gethsemane,” as well 


1 From The International Lesson Annual, 1957, edited by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. 
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Additional Reading* 


They Met at Calvary, by W. E. Sangster. 
Abingdon Press, 1956. $2.00. 
A Plain Man Looks at the Cross, by Leslie 
D. Weatherhead. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 
The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne; The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

The Story of the Bible, by Walter Russell 
Bowie; Abingdon Press. $3.95. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreters Bible, Volumes 1 and 7. 
Abingdon Press. $8.75 per volume. 





* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











as Gross’s topic, “Jesus Prays Alone.” Persons 
may and do seek to shift the burden for their 
decisions and may seek to shift the blame for 
consequences. But in the face of suffering, each 
person stands alone. 

A friend of mine recently told of an experience 
she and her husband underwent in the suffering 
of their child. She spoke of the terror one inevi- 
tably experiences when facing tragedy without the 
resources of faith. 

When a person faces suffering, he chooses for 
himself the attitude he will take toward his suf- 
fering. In the face of hardship and difficulty, a 
person must decide whether to stand or to run 
away. Decisions made in times of crisis sometimes 
have long histories of habitual shirking of re- 
sponsibility or of habitual steadfast loyalty. Stress 
the point that Jesus emphasized to the disciples 
(Matthew 26:41): “Watch and pray that you may 
not enter into temptation.” That is, be on guard, 
lest you be taken unawares. 


VI. Making suffering redemptive 


If we can, we should make suffering redemptive 
in our own lives and in the lives of others. 
Whether we can do this depends upon how we 
stand when we stand alone. One is reminded of 
Whitehead’s definition of religion as “what one 
does with his solitariness.” It is related, too, to 
Jesus’ emphasis upon going into the inner closet. 

When one stands alone, he may find that God 
stands with him. After his friends fled, Jesus said, 
“When you... leave me alone, and yet I am not 
alone” (John 16:32). To make suffering redemp- 
tive in our own lives and for others, we must draw 
upon the strength of God as we stand alone. It 
is comforting and challenging to realize that God 
suffers as we suffer. 

The quotation from William Adams Brown in 
Adult Student illustrates this point. You might 
remind the group of the story about George 
Matheson, whose suffering turned to song. Read 
Matheson’s poem, “O Love That Wilt Not Let 
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Me Go” (The Methodist Hymnal, 318). So much 
depends on the way we look at things. If we 
look at our cause in the light of our suffering, 
we may surrender and become cynical. On the 
other hand, if we view our suffering in the light 
of our cause, the cause may become transformed. 
What kind of attitude is described in Acts 5:41? 

Through his suffering Job came to deny the 
traditional theory of the relation between sin and 
suffering, and between piety and prosperity, but 
he came also to discover the nature of God. If, 
through deep faith and sheer determination, we 
can keep a song in the heart, dark clouds have 
silver linings. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to tell one just 
how to make suffering redemptive. It is more an 
experience of the heart than a theory in the mind. 
Those who succeed are usually less concerned 
with explaining their suffering than they are with 
overcoming it. Jesus offers not explanation, but 
victory. Doubtless all of us have visited ill persons 
to cheer them up, only to come away with more 
vision and challenge than we carried with us. 
Such persons have made their suffering redemp- 
tive. We can, too, with God’s help and encourage- 
ment. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way was Jesus’ suffering necessary? 
How was it redemptive? 

2. Would it have been possible for Jesus to 
escape the cross? How could he have done so? 

3. What kind of religion, if any, would Chris- 
tianity be without the cross? 

4, What right do Christians have to hope to 
escape the cross? 

5. How can God use our suffering? How can 
God help us to use it? 

6. How many people do you know who actually 
pray in the spirit outlined in the memory selec- 
tion? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson briefly. It is an important 
one, concerned with the common-to-all experience 
of suffering. We have looked at the lesson from 
the point of view of Jesus and God. The Christian 
declaration is that suffering is not the last word. 
When we apply the spirit of Jesus to our lives, 
suffering may become redemptive. We must face 
suffering and must face it alone, yet when we are 
alone, we may still be with God. Remind the class 
of Paul’s great faith, expressed to the Romans, 
that nothing can separate us from the love of God 
as revealed in Christ. . 

Next Sunday is Palm Sunday. Urge the stu- 
dents to study the story of the triumphal entry 
amid the acclaim and to study also about Jesus’ 
rejection amid the shouts of “Crucify!” In so 
doing, we may better prepare ourselves for Easter 
and for life’s final triumph. 
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rp The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose.—This lesson should help adults learn 
how to glorify God through their own suffering. 

To begin.—What was the significance of Jesus’ 
suffering for mankind? This is the focal question 
for today’s discussion. Write it on the blackboard. 
Call it to the attention of the group. 

Procedure.—Develop this lesson through the 
use of research groups and reporting in class. 

1. Men used to think that Jesus’ death was a 
penalty that had to be paid to God for man’s sin. 
God was a just ruler. Mankind had all sinned since 
Adam. God demanded that someone pay the pen- 
alty. Jesus did it. 

Can you justify this view in this lesson? 

Give the statement of this view to one group of 
students as they come into the class and have them 
work out a biblical answer based on Matthew 
26: 26-29. 

2. “True salvation is from sin, not from penalty. 
Yet so inverted are our notions on this matter that 
a large part of religious effort seems to be directed 
to saving men from hell rather than from sin- 
ning.” (Borden Bowne.) How does the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper help to forgive us of our 
sins? 

Ask a second group to read this statement, then 
study Matthew 26: 26-29 and work out an answer 
to the above question. Ask them how they would 
feel if they had committed a great error that hurt 
their company and then the president invited them 
over for dinner. What would this do to their own 
sense of worth? Would it give them new life? 
Would it be as wine to their spirits, bread to their 
bodies? 

3. Ask a third group to read Matthew 26: 36-46. 
What agonies of soul did Jesus suffer in Gethsem- 
ane? Was his prayer, “Thy will be done,” merely 
an acceptance of this suffering? 

4. Ask a fourth group to read Matthew 26: 36- 
46 and formulate answers to these questions: Did 
Jesus go to the cross of his own free will? As 
Christians we profess to live by the principle of 
redemptive love. Where do we usually draw the 
line? In accepting the will of a God of love, how 
does Christ reconcile man to God? How does suf- 
fering transform evil into goodness? 

After these groups have had fifteen or twenty 
minutes, ask each one to report in turn. Invite 
other persons to express their opinions or judg- 


ments. Appoint two or three persons to sum- 
marize the most valid insights. 

In closing.—Conclude by singing one or two 
hymns that actually express what your class be- 
lieves about the sufferings of Jesus. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Early in the Communist occupation of Korea, 
some district authorities ordered the destruction 
of churches in their areas. Carefully and efficient- 
ly the Chinese recruits pillaged one place of wor- 
ship after another. 

In one church there was a huge oil painting of 
Calvary. It struck the eye of the first soldier who 
burst into the sanctuary. With a gesture, he halted 
his companions and stared at the crucified Savior. 

Villagers who described the incident said the 
stalwart Communist shook his head in bewilder- 
ment. “These Christians are queer folk,” he mut- 
tered. “They worship a God who suffered.” 


’ Lacking the reality of the cross, there would be 
no Christianity. Our faith centers in having some- 
thing done for us—not mere achievement of legal 
goodness. 

Recently Costen J. Harrell said: “The most 
radical idea in the Gospels is not some new social 
teaching, but the idea that sins may be forgiven.” 

This concept of forgiveness rests squarely upon 
Jesus’ redemptive suffering. 


It is one thing to be awed by the sublime cour- 
age that led our Savior to the cross. It is quite 
another thing to make one’s personal suffering a 
source of growth. 

Francois de Fénelon, one-time tutor to the 
grandson of King Louis XIV, entered holy orders 
and became an archbishop. After having won 
many honors, he was forced into retirement and 
seclusion. He wrote to a grief-stricken friend: 

“T pray to God, consoler of the afflicted, not that 
he may remove your suffering—but that he may 
make it a blessing. I pray that he may give you 
strength to carry your load and not permit you to 
sink under it. Great sorrows are remedies for the 
diseases of our minds. It is through great suffer- 
ing that the mystery of Christianity is accom- 
plished—the mystery of crucifixion of the self.” 


’ Early in 1952, physicians diagnosed Edward 
Connor’s ailment as multiple sclerosis. As the 
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malady progressed, Dr. Connor developed partial 
paralysis and lost part of his vision. 

During the long agony of striving toward partial 
recovery, the stricken man thought a great deal 
about spastic and palsied children. So he set out 
to establish a new kind of clinic—a place where 
these boys and girls could get special treatment 
without cost. Today, Fairyland Village is a haven 
for children having special muscular disabilities. 
Much of the cost of operation is met by gifts from 
a childless child lover, Owen K. Murphy. 

Two men who have suffered deeply and in quite 
different fashions pooled their resources to bring 
hope to others. 


*& Like all redemptive processes, suffering has its 
special dangers. In his famous Journals Soren 
Kierkegaard voices a warning. One must not seek 
to suffer in order to gain benefits, says the Dane. 
To do that has the effect of hurling a challenge in 
the face of God. 

“But when it is for the cause—even though you 
see that the suffering is humanly speaking un- 
avoidable, just go on and dare. You do not dare 
for the sake of suffering, but you dare in order not 
to betray the cause.” 


+ Suffering is not an automatic source of growth 
and redemption. It lifts one’s life only if it is 
used as a steppingstone toward a proper goal. 

Few American girls have had a more difficult 
childhood than Marilyn Monroe. “Boarded out” 
by her mother when only two, she passed through 
an orphanage and twelve foster homes. If struggle 
were always a road to character building, this 
little waif would have grown up to become an 
angel of mercy. Instead, out of bitter poverty she 
emerged to become a supersalesman of sex. 

It is not so much the fact of experiencing suffer- 
ing but how one reacts to it that counts. Suffering 
can be a road toward demonic life or sainthood. 
There is no escaping its consequences—for better 
or for worse. 


———“—EF'or Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the lesson for 
April 7 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s note- 
book. 


The scene of Matthew 26:26-29 is the Upper 
Room at Jerusalem. The report is “the site of the 
Upper Room... is known with something ap- 
proximating certainty. The present building on 
this site only dates from crusading times.” 1 





1From Jt Happened in Palestine, by Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
Allenson Press. Copyright 1936 by Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
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Epiphanius (aA.p. 312-403) cites a_ tradition 
that dates from the time of Hadrian (a.p. 135), 
that forty-seven years after the ruin by Titus, 
Hadrian, upon his arrival at Jerusalem, “found 
the whole city levelled . . . save a few dwellings 
and the little church of God whither the disciples 
returned when the Saviour was taken up from 
Olivet, and they went to the ‘Upper Room’; for it 
had been built there, that is in the quarter of 
Zion.” Weatherhead reported, “the site of the 
Upper Room has not been spoiled by gaudy deco- 
ration and tinsel embellishment.” 

Willoughby C. Allen traces the order of events 
as follows: The Passover, on the 14th of that year, 
fell on the Sabbath. It was two days before, or on 
Thursday, the 12th, when Christ directed his dis- 
ciples to prepare the Passover meal (Mark 14: 12- 
16). That same evening, anticipating the date of 
the Passover by two days, he sat down to it with 
his disciples (Matthew 26:20) and then instituted 
the sacrament of Holy Communion (Matthew 26: 
26-29). 

The Garden of Gethsemane is located on the 
lower slopes of Mount Olivet and today is lovingly 
cared for by Franciscan monks. From the upper 
room Jesus with his three most intimate disciples, 
Peter, James, and John—for the Master was keen- 
ly aware in that crisis hour of his need for under- 
standing comradeship—walked up Mount Olivet 
to the Garden. 

Today’s Scripture, the most solemnly moving 
of New Testament record, takes us into the holy 
of holies of Jesus’ soul. Matthew’s account best 
portrays Jesus’ mental and spiritual condition. 
Seeing in clear certainty the suffering that was to 
be his lot, in tragic isolation he reached out for 
understanding sympathy and comradeship to the 
three friends of his inner circle who might sustain 
him in his grave crisis. 

The “cup” is Jesus’ expression for the physical, 
mental, and spiritual anguish which he now clear- 
ly saw he was to “drink.” This figure of speech 
roots in the pioneering, imaginative prophecy of 
Jeremiah 25:15-28, where the cup of the Lord 
represents his judgment upon the nations. Here, 
however, it represents not judgment but the suf- 
fering—physical, mental, and spiritual—which the 
experience of crucifixion was to mean for Jesus. 

In these moments we are given the solemnizing 
revelation of the humanity of our Lord, who 
shrank from the pain and the public disgrace of 
the cross. Moreover, we see that in his hour of 
deepest mental and spiritual anguish, even Jesus’ 
most intimate friends failed him. With fine spir- 
itual insight Matthew suggests how “they also 
serve who only stand and wait,” and that the 
willing spirit in a man—even in the greatest— 
needs the comprehending sympathy and alert hu- 
man concern of his most intimate friends. 
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April 14: 


“Hosanna!” 


in Action 


=—=—Che Leader 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 21:1-11; 27: 20-26. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Palm Sunday provides an opportunity for an 
unusually significant lesson. This is the second 
of three lessons in the unit on “Life’s Final 
Triumph.” 

This lesson offers a chance to thrill, but also 
to be alarmed. On Sunday the people sang, 
“Hosanna”; before another week, they shouted, 
“Crucify.” People today are still the way they 
were then; it is alarming to contemplate how 
quickly the masses can reverse themselves. So 
prepare yourself that you may lead students to 
be more stable. 

There are many resources available: Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, 
the daily Bible readings, International Lesson An- 
nual. The opportunity merits diligence; prepare, 
pray, teach. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. What type of king? 
III. Procession or crusade? 
IV. “Hosanna” or “Crucify”? 
V. What killed Jesus? 
VI. What shall I do with Jesus? 


To BEGIN 


Remind the class of the unit we are studying 
and of the topic for the lesson. Work out a state- 
ment of aim for the lesson. This statement is from 
Stevenson in Wesley Quarterly and may be sug- 
gestive as you prepare your aim: “To show that 
in our daily living each of us chooses either. the at- 
titude of those who praised Jesus on Palm Sunday 
or that of others who called for his death on Good 
Friday.” 

Stress now, and again in the conclusion, that 
unless we are willing to face suffering, and maybe 
even to be crucified, we have no right to partici- 
pate in the final triumph. Jesus went through 
suffering and crucifixion without even having the 


—“Crucify! 
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assurance that his triumph gives to us in our time 
of trial. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


You may wish to call attention to some of the 
daily Bible readings. There are two parts to the 
Scripture passage: The first tells about the 
triumphal entry on Palm Sunday. The second 
part tells how the people were persuaded to ask 
for the release of Barabbas and to demand the 
crucifixion of Jesus. Whether or not those who 
cried, “Crucify,” were those who had sung, 
“Hosanna,” is not known, but Gross says, “Some 
who called him King on Sunday shouted ‘Crucify 
him!’ on Friday.” 

Ask the class to cite some instances in which 
there has been such a complete change of opinion 
and on such short notice. When a baseball player 
hits a home run, he could be elected mayor; but 
let the same player go hitless, and he is booed as 
a “bum.” When civic leaders do what the masses 
want, the leaders are praised; but if the leader 
does what needs to be done and goes against what 
vested interests want, he is condemned. 


II. What type of king? 


In describing Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem, Mat- 
thew quotes from Zechariah with the vision of 
the king as the Prince of Peace, not a political 
messiah nor a supernatural avenger. But this 
latter is what was wanted and apparently would 
have been accepted. The prospect of a political 
savior produced great enthusiasm. The failure to 
realize such a prospect produced dismay. 


III. Procession or crusade? 


Note the discussion of this point by Gross in 
Adult Student. What is the difference between 
the two? People are more willing to participate 
in a procession than in a crusade. There is glamor 
to a procession, but a crusade involves commit- 
ment. 

At the time of the Passover, all roads led to 
Jerusalem. It was an easy thing to get a crowd 
and to have them shout, but there is a difference 
between a procession and a crusade. This was a 
procession for the crowd; it was a crusade for 
Jesus. He was committed to restore and revitalize 
worship in the Jewish religion. 


IV. “Hosanna” or “Crucify”? 


This, in essence, is the topic for the lesson. 
Stevenson suggests that it represents an alterna- 
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tive. We have a choice, to sing “Hosanna,” or to 
shout “Crucify.” There are still those who, in a 
sense, try to do both; Stevenson insists that we 
must do one or the other. What does the class 
think of Stevenson’s view? 

Why did they choose Barabbas and reject 
Jesus? The answer to this question has two:sides: 
They were opposed to Jesus and so wanted to get 
him out of the way; but they chose Barabbas 
because he represented the type of leader they 
wanted. Consider here the discussion under the 
topic above, “What type of king?” 

Barabbas was a revolutionist. He wanted to 
change things. Jesus was also a revolutionist, but 
of a different kind. Barabbas would replace one 
evil with another evil, maybe a worse one. Jesus 
wanted to eradicate the evil and overcome it with 
good—the only way evil can be overcome. 


V. What killed Jesus? 


Usually the discussion is about who killed 
Jesus: Was it the Jews or the Romans? We 
sometimes escape our own responsibility by con- 
demning both Jews and Romans as having killed 
Jesus. Stevenson suggests a change in the ques- 
tion: instead of “who,” it is more pertinent to ask 
“what” killed Jesus? 

Let the class help you answer this question. 
List the things on the board. Consider those 
mentioned by Stevenson. What changes might 
be made in this list from a study of your own 
community? 
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VI. What shall I do with Jesus? 


People often read this passage of Scripture, the 
memory selection, as though it related only to 
Pilate. Yet it should be considered as a personal 
question. Do you know, or does any member of 
the class know, any person who is not confronted 
with this question, What shall I do with Jesus? 
A part of our cultural heritage and part of our 
training includes learning about Jesus. We are 
confronted with the question, not in the same way 
perhaps, but even more surely than Pilate was. 

It is easy for us to see that in Pilate’s case 
moral weakness is sin. Recall the suggested aim 
of the lesson, especially the part, “To show how 
our daily lives proclaim our choice.” What are 
some daily problems in which we are confronted 
with Jesus? What are some ways whereby we 
try to wash our hands? Cite some instances of 
loyalty to Jesus. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How can you account for the change of at- 
titude toward Jesus from “Hail” to “Crucify”? 

2. What was it that put Jesus on the cross? 

3. What forces in our society try to sway public 
opinion without regard to the spirit of Jesus? 

4. What is the difference between pressure and 
persuasion? 

5. What do you think would be Jesus’ attitude 
toward rights for minority groups? toward com- 
pulsory segregation? 

6. Are Christians obligated to have the mind 
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of Christ in all relations? How can we develop 
such an attitude? What would happen to persons 
who sought to practice the mind of Christ? 


In CLOSING 

Review the discussion and summarize the les- 
son briefly. By all means, take the lesson out of 
the context of the first century a.p. and emphasize 
the fact that it applies to the twentieth century 
and to the members of the class. 

We go from Palm Sunday through Holy Week 
to Easter. Will the class be in a procession or on 
a crusade? Today in the church we will sing 
hosannas. Will we take part in the shouts to 
crucify? Recall to the class those things discussed 
under “What killed Jesus?” and send them forth 
confronted with the personal question, What shall 
I do with Jesus? Our answer to the question will 
help determine the meaning of Easter and whether 
or not we share in life’s final triumph. 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Commitment is decision with depth. It is not 
giving a passing assent to the notion, “I want to be 
a Christian.” It is like choosing to be a doctor and 
then reorganizing one’s life so that one can gain 
the knowledge, skill, and experience to perform 
the doctor’s task. 

Purpose.—The aim of this lesson is to help 
Christians to recommit their lives to Christ. It 
seeks to help them move beyond the day of 
popularity when it is easy to hail Jesus as Lord, 
through the experience of trial, Crucifixion, and 
persecution, and still keep our loyalty to him. 

As leader of the group the big question you 
face is, How do you help adults commit them- 
selves to Christ? 

To begin.—Lead a general discussion of this 
question, What expectations did Jesus fulfill when 
he entered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday? 

How to proceed.—Ask one group to look up 
Zechariah 9: 9-10 and explain this messianic hope. 

As asecond group to read through Matthew 21: 
1-11 and interpret it. 

Ask a third group to indicate some expectations 
that Jesus fulfills in our lives. Is he a person we 
can follow with love and trust? Is his ethic clear? 
Are these ethical principles the highest that we 
know? Is Christ a Savior who forgives our sins 
and reconciles us to God? Can we believe in him 
and trust him to do it? Is Christ a real spiritual 
influence within our lives, revealing what God is 
like? Does he really help us create good in the 
world? What other expectations does he fulfill? 


Ask each of these three groups to report. Dis- 


.cuss each report in turn. 


After reading Matthew 27:20-26, ask, What 
influences that helped to kill Jesus still operate 
and snare us? Rather than blame the people who 
sent Jesus to his death, let us look at the forces 
that were at work, such as greed, self-righteous- 
ness, mass-mindedness, pride, fear of change, 
wanting to hold on to power. How do these forces 
influente us? Wherein do they make us less 
Christian than we should be? 

After the group has analyzed some of these 
forces, move on to the next step. 

If possible, ask a person in the group to give 
a monologue, indicating how he has changed in 
his own life this year. Ask him to show how he 
has changed some attitude, some habit, so that 
he is more Christian than a year ago. Perhaps a 
person has changed from a happiness-centered 
kind of religion to one in which he is now serving 
and seeking to help others, even at a great cost 
to himself. 

Follow this monologue with a period of quiet 
meditation and prayer, asking each one to search 
his own life humbly and sincerely, to face up to 
some area where he should be committed more 
fully to Christ and the Christian way of life. Give 
the members of the group ample time to think this 
through and to make a decision that has some 
depth to it. 

In closing.—Conclude with the singing of a 
suitable hymn of commitment, such as “O Jesus, 
I Have Promised” (The Methodist Hymnal, 226). 


e——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% Wilson Weldon, pastor of First Methodist 
Church in Gastonia, North Carolina, was recently 
handed a photograph showing a highway sign at 
a North Carolina intersection: 
WILSON—straight ahead 
WELDON—turn left 
“That sign,” chuckles Dr. Weldon, “symbolizes 
the divided state of all men—including Methodist 
preachers. All of us are so made that we point in 
two or more directions at the same time.” 
Precisely this lack of coherence is a factor in 
reactions of those who form a crowd. Torn by 
conflicting sets of goals, individual men may be 
slow to act on any of them. But when welded to- 
gether into a mob, all shades of gray disappear. 
Everything looks as though a particular course of 
action is “the only answer.” Hence men act upon 
one set of ideas and values, forgetting those that 
point in other directions. 


’ “Large bodies are far more likely to err than 
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individuals,” warned Thomas Macauley. “The 
passions are inflamed by sympathy; the fear of 
punishment and the sense of shame are dimin- 
ished.” 


+ Nearly all readers of the New Testament are 
struck by the role that crowds played in the final 
days of Jesus’ ministry. There is'a powerful 
dramatic impact in the story of masses who 
shouted “Hosanna!” and almost within’ hours 
shouted, “Crucify!” 

Jesus’ most ardent foes, the chief priests and 
the scribes, were themselves uncertain of the way 
holiday crowds would behave. They felt that 
they must time their moves precisely right; else 
seizure of the Galilean might provoke a riot. (See 
Mark 14: 1-2.) 

Even the best observer cannot predict in ad- 
vance how men will act after they have been 
whipped into a frenzy. 


* Gustave Le Bon, a French psychologist of the 
last century, devoted much attention to study of 
crowds. He even developed a theory that every 
crowd gains a “personality” of its own—becomes 
a sort of superindividual. Few analysts accept that 
view today, but they still quote Le Bon’s verdict 
about effects of the group upon its members. 

“Individuals in a crowd,” he said, “by their very 
number, gain a sense of power which gives rein 
to instincts that, alone, they would have been 
forced to keep in check.” 


“& Nearly everyone has had the experience of 
trying to burn trash slightly damp or underbrush 
not entirely dry. It is almost impossible to make 
a fire with a small quantity of such stuff. But once 
a blaze is started in a big mass, heat of the flames 
dries out new fuel. Hence a great blaze may re- 
sult. 

Isaiah compared wickedness with such a fire. 
(Turn to Isaiah 9:18.) Just as green briers and 
thorns add fuel to the flame that burns them, so 
emotions of persons in a crowd or mob raise the 
emotional temperature of the group. Through this 
“chain reaction,” individuals in a crowd may end 
by doing things they wouldn’t consider in cooler 
moments. 


For Your Notebook 











By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the lesson for 
April 14 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s 
notebook. 


It was from Jericho that Jesus came to Jerusa- 
lem. Mark’s parallel narrative, upon which Mat- 
thew here depends, pictures vividly the setting. 

When Jesus and his disciples left Jericho a great 
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multitude accompanied him (Mark 10:46). Ac- 
cordingly, we must infer that the crowd mentioned 
in Matthew 21:8 are for the most part those who 
in great enthusiasm had accompanied him as he 
and his disciples headed from there to Jerusalem. 

Today Jericho has three great camps of Arab 
refugees in its environs. It is also a place where 
the American School of Oriental Research has 
been carrying on a significant archaeological 
excavation which has thrown light upon the 
period of Herod. As George Adam Smith says, 
“The full strength, the full pity of the city burst 
upon Him as He crossed either the shoulder or 
the summit of the Mount of Olives.” 

Weatherhead helps us follow the route taken 
by Jesus and the accompanying throng. “Come 
with me now,” he says, “and stand on the wall at 
the edge of the platform above the site of the 
famous Golden Gate, with its twin arches, now 
walled up, and look out due east over the valley 
of the Kidron. The hill facing you is the Mount 
of Olives with the Garden of Gethsemane on its 
lower slopes, surrounded by a high wall. A path 
leads up to your right across the shoulder of the 
Mount of Olives, and when it has disappeared 
from your sight, it winds left again and leads to 
Bethany.” 

Lightfoot maintains that Bethphage, which 
means “House of unripe figs,” was not a village 
but a whole district. 

Starting from Jericho, followed by a throng, 
Jesus drew near to the district of Bethphage and 
to the particular spot in it called Bethany. Al- 
though Bethany is not mentioned here by Mat- 
thew, it is mentioned by Mark (11:1) upon whose 
account Matthew depends. 

It is evident that Jesus here links the episode 
of his triumphal entry to the messianic passage, 
Zechariah 9:9. “Hosanna,” which means “Save, 
we pray!” is a cry of acclamation. To Mark, upon 
whom Matthew here depends, it is a cry of hom- 
age. It is both a popular welcome and an ac- 
knowledgment of Jesus’ messiahship. 

Between today’s two biblical passages from 
chapters 21 and 27, all that took place in the 
climax of our Lord’s earthly career is presented: 
his cleansing of the Temple, the official challenge 
of his authority, certain penetrating parables, his 
sharp distinction between the realm over which 
Caesar has authority (the political) and that 
which belongs to God (the spiritual) , his criticism 
of the scribes and Pharisees, his parable of the 
talents and his striking portrayal of the last judg- 
ment. 

At length Jesus stood face to face with Pilate 
(Matthew 27:20-26). Pilate washed his hands of 
responsibility, but not his soul. He knew that the 
silent prisoner before him was not guilty. The 
honest judgment of mankind has made the Roman 
governor’s hand-washing a universal symbol of 
cowardice. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 28:1-10, 16-20. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This Easter lesson is the last one in the unit 
on “Life’s Final Triumph.” More people than 
usual will be present, and you have an oppor- 
tunity to teach the main doctrine of the Christian 
faith. 

Note the topic. Prepare yourself that you may 
so proclaim the living Christ that he will live in 
the students. Pray that you may make such 
disciples of your students that they in turn will 
make disciples of others. 

Your resources are numerous. The church 
provides teaching materials lavishly; for example, 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, International 
Lesson Annual, and Daily Bible Lessons. Study 
the daily Bible readings, especially those for 
Saturday and Sunday. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Death and despair 
III. Life and hope 
IV. Commission and assurance 
V. Easter then and now 
VI. Experience and witness 
VII. He lives—therefore, make disciples. 


To BEecIn 


Remind the class of this unit, of the lessons in 
it, and call attention to the topic for today. The 
challenge has been given to Christians to either 
give up their faith or propagate it. Unless we 
propagate our faith, we will lose it by default. In 
like measure, one may say, the living Christ can- 
not live for us, or in us, without our making dis- 
ciples, at least without our trying to do so. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 
The topic is an outline of the two parts of the 
Scripture: Verses 1-10 tell of the Resurrection, 


and verses 16-20 outline the Great Commission. 
The daily Bible reading for Sunday is Paul’s 


conviction concerning the Resurrection. If Jesus 
doesn’t live, our faith is vain, “but in fact Christ 
has been raised from the dead.” The reading for 
Saturday reports Jesus’ conversation with Simon 
Peter and his commission to Peter to “feed my 
lambs” and “tend my sheep,” at whatever cost. 
(Relate the material of these readings to the dis- 
cussion of Scripture given in the students’ period- 
icals.) 


II. Death and despair 


Note the section by Gross (Adult Student) on 
“After Jesus’ Death.” At first the disciples 
thought Jesus was dead, that he had failed, 
that Rome had crushed Jesus and their move- 
ment, .that death had won a victory. They were 
despondent. Before Easter they were, in Paul’s 
words, “of all men most to be pitied.” 

How do the members of your class look upon 
death? Does it produce despair? It involves 
separation from those whom we love, but do they 
give evidence of fearing that death ends all? 
Life’s triumph is over death, but even more, the 
triumph is over those things that kill and destroy. 


Ill. Life and hope 


Paul thanks God for “our Savior Christ Jesus, 
who abolished death and brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the gospel” (2 Timothy 
1:10). Where there is life, there is hope. Possibly 
the greatest boon to hope which ever came to man 
was when the disciples realized that Jesus could 
not be held by death, but that he was alive. 

What is the basis for hope in your life? in the 
lives of your students? In what ways is our 
hope dependent upon the victory Jesus won over 
the world and over death? 


IV. Commission and assurance 


Stevenson calls attention to the two elements 
in the Great Commission as set forth in the 
memory selection. First, there is the commission 
to go and make disciples of all nations. In the 
second place, there is the assurance that Christ 
will be with us. This assurance came just after 
Jesus had made the claim that all authority in 
heaven and on earth was his. 

There are two questions which should be asked 
in this connection: Do we, as a class, have a 
sense of commission? Second, do we have a sense 
of assurance, through fellowship with Christ? The 
first is given to us and to all those who name 
the Name; the second comes only to those who 
take the first seriously. 

Illustrate this point by reference to employees 
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sent on errands for a company, or by junior of- 
ficers commissioned by generals on assignments 
for the Army. The employee has the backing and 
the assurance of the company; the officer in charge 
has the assurance and backing of the Army. But 
now, consider our commission and our assurance; 
it is from the living Christ, Lord of heaven and 
of earth. When we go in his name and in his 
spirit, he does not just send us; he goes with us. 


V. Easter then and now 


Imagine the different attitudes about Easter 
then and now. They were not expecting Easter 
and could hardly believe it. But when the dis- 
ciples realized the truth, their lives were trans- 
formed. They began to move in new directions, 
with new motivations. 

But what of Easter now? We know when it 
comes; that is, we know the day. We expect the 
day and make great preparations for it, that is, 
for the Easter parade. We make preparations in 
the church. But when Easter comes, does anything 
happen in our lives? After the service we put 
the props away, and we take three months to pay 
for our Easter clothes. 

Does it have to be that way? 

How can we make Easter mean to us something 


of what it meant to’ the disciples? They hungered, 


and thirsted in body and in soul. If Easter is to 
mean to us what it meant to them, the main re- 
‘quirement is for us to want it to do so bad enough 
to pay the price. We stand in our own way. God 
wants Easter to mean more to us; so does Jesus. 
‘The living Christ would like to live in us, that 
we may live better. It is up to us. 
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Authenticated News 


VI. Experience and witness 


The two Marys who went early to the tomb 
were the first of Jesus’ followers to realize that 
Jesus was risen. Up to then the risen Christ had 
meant nothing to the disciples. In fact, when the 
disciples first heard it, they doubted. It was not 
until they realized the risen Christ in their own 
experience that their lives were transformed. 
Recall the thrilling story of the walk to Emmaus 
and the transforming realization of the risen 
Christ. 

Experience of Christ leads to witnessing for 
him. The disciples began to proclaim the news in 
the face of opposition, even of death. The dis- 
ciples who trudged the long and tiring walk to 
Emmaus were refreshed and hastened back to 
Jerusalem to tell the news, to witness for Christ. 

What has been said above can be said about 
Saul who became Paul. The risen Christ meant 
nothing to him until he had an experience of 
Christ; then he began to witness for Christ. So 
the disciples became witnesses “in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea and Samaria and to the end of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8). 


VII. He lives—therefore, make disciples. 


This is the topic for today’s lesson. The idea of 
making disciples includes, but goes beyond, what 
was said above about witnessing. A disciple is a 
learner, and thus it is our task to train converts 
as disciples, to baptize them, and to teach them 
“to observe all that I have commanded you.” 

He lives. Because he lives, we can live, too. 
Life works his way. Unless we proclaim his way 
of life and come ourselves to have more nearly 
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the mind of Christ, we may cease to live. All the 
new technological advances give more definiteness 
and impetus to the alternatives: Christ or chaos. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What new confidence did the Resurrection 
give to the disciples? 

2. Why does the Resurrection not mean as 
much to us as it did to them? 

3. What difficulties did the disciples face when 
they began to proclaim the glory of the risen 
Christ? 

4. How does the impression we make on our 
world compare with the impression they made on 
theirs? 

5. Which is the more conclusive argument for 
the Resurrection, the empty tomb or a vital ex- 
perience of Christ? What instances do you know 
of Christ-transformed lives? 


In CLOSING 

Summarize the class session. Stretch every 
nerve to the end that the living Lord may live in 
the members of the class and through them, to the 
end that you and they may make disciples of 
others. 

We begin a new unit next Sunday on “The 
Beginnings of Man and His Faith in God.” The 
lessons are based on the Book of Genesis. Invite 
the students and especially the visitors to partici- 
pate in this feast of faith. 


p___The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


To begin.—As part of the experience of celebra- 
tion through worship in class, sing two or three 
Easter hymns. Have one person read orally the 
entire Scripture lesson. 

If possible, obtain two or three copies of the 
play, It’s Easter, Dr. Jordan, by Sherwood Keith. 
This play may be ordered from Baker’s Plays, 569 
Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

Procedure.—Two persons—one man, one wom- 
an—can read this short play in fifteen minutes. 
It portrays the relevance of the Easter message 
for our lives in a moving way. 

After the reading of the play, divide the class 
into huddle groups. Assign one of the following 
questions to each group. 

1. What difference did the resurrection hope 
make in the lives of the first Christians? What dif- 
ference does it make in ours today? 

2. In what areas of our lives does Christian 
hope have little influence today? personally? 


morally? socially? economically? internationally? 

3. When the disciples found a “sense of the 
Presence” of Christ giving new power to their 
lives, they felt summoned to “Go—make dis- 
ciples.” What Christian commission do members 
of this class feel today? What are you doing about 
it? 

Allow the groups about ten minutes to discuss 
their question and formulate a reply. Ask each 
group to select a reporter. Listen to the reports 
from the group that considered question 1 first. 
Follow with a discussion to clarify their emphases. 

Continue this procedure with questions 2 and 3. 

In closing.—Conclude with a prayer of dedica- 
tion to God and a renewed commitment to the 
Christian way of life. 


ro—~From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ Dynamic belief always precedes effective ac- 
tion; the reverse is seldom the case. In the lesson 
title, “He lives” is first and basic. “Make disciples” 
is a challenge that rests upon the fact of the Resur- 
rection. Any call to evangelism is inadequate un- 
less it grows out of a set of effective beliefs. 

A business parallel may be found in the field of 
salesmanship. A man may be master of all the 
techniques, know all the formulas, and be adept 
in handling every sales gimmick—and still fail as 
a salesman. Unless he believes in his product, 
whether it is insurance or automobiles, he will 
never be a top salesman. 

So it is with Christianity. Knowledge of evan- 
gelistic methods is all but futile unless the evan- 
gelist has himself come to know with life-trans- 
forming certainty that “He lives...” 


’ Perhaps members of your class will profit from 
a period of discussion of the question, Where 
should we draw the line between intolerance in 
our belief and vague fuzziness? 

Such a discussion could center in good and bad 
aspects of cards now displayed in many restau- 
rants. Originally prepared and distributed by a 
group of Christian laymen, “Thanksgiving Before 
Meals” has been adopted by numerous business 
firms. 

In its typical form, such a card suggests, “Please 
give thanks; then relax and enjoy your food.” A 
separate “grace” is suggested for the Catholic, 
the Jew, and the Protestant diner. 

Does the restaurant card suggest that it makes 
no difference what a man’s religion may be, so 
long as he is devout? Or does it simply emphasize 
the fact that Jew and Methodist, Nazarene and 
Roman Catholic are alike in worshiping the one 
God, Jehovah? 
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How broad can we get in our tolerance before 
we lose something essential? When does a clear 
and narrow faith become self-centered and 
bigoted? From what base in belief shall we pro- 
ceed to the task of seeking to win disciples? 


+ When religious convictions are treated as be- 
longing to formal worship and holy days, everyday 
life may include some queer situations. Great 
river houses multiplied in southern Louisiana 
during the generation after 1840. Landowners 
were pious, devout folk who built fine churches 
from profits on slave-grown cotton and cane. 

Near Central, Louisiana, there still stands a 
tiny sanctuary equipped with a loud bell. This 
church bell was rung to signal slaves who tilled 
great fields of the plantation. 

When the religious institution becomes subject 
to the culture and functions to endorse it, vital 
incentive to win converts is likely to vanish. Yet 
the greatest tragedy may lie in the fact that those 
who are closest to the problem may not recognize 
that it exists. They may continue to conduct evan- 
gelistic campaigns, winning men to a church that 
has no message about a living Savior who is con- 
cerned about every aspect of human life and con- 
duct. 


+ “A man may be a heretic to the truth if he be- 
lieves things only because his pastor says so,” 
suggested blind John Milton. “Though his belief 
be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his 
heresy.” 

Only those who have met the risen Lord are 
qualified to persuade others to believe in him. 


Epre atone Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the lesson for 
April 21 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s 
notebook. 


It is the judgment of careful students that there 
are two possible sites in Jerusalem where the 
crucifixion of Jesus may have taken place. 

The first is in the market place or “bazaar,” as 
it is called in the East, and is now covered by the 
so-called Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Clinging 
to this site is a 1600-year-old tradition. 

The second of the two sites is familiarly known 
as “Gordon’s Calvary.” Of this, Weatherhead, 
who has given much attention to this matter, says, 
“There is a green hill shaped like a human skull, 
and at the foot of the hill near by is a beautiful 
garden where General Gordon, a great Christian 
and no mean archaeologist, used to meditate and 
pray, and where he excavated an ancient tomb 
which many experts think may have been the 
actual place where the body of Jesus was laid.” 
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What Weatherhead views as “the most impres- 
sive piece of evidence for this is the stone, some- 
thing less than a foot square, discovered on the 
site of the Garden Tomb below Gordon’s Calvary 
by Miss Hussey in 1924.” Professor Brandenburg 
of the Berlin Society of Palestinian Research, 
declared that this stone was a shrine stone of the 
goddess Venus and that such shrines were found 
in the temple of Venus. 

Weatherhead further says: 

“It is a well-known fact of history that in 135 
A.D., at the second Roman destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the emperor Hadrian built a Temple of 
Venus, Roman goddess of love and beauty, over 
the tomb of the Resurrection in order completely 
to desecrate it. The identification of the site of 
a large Temple to Venus, coinciding, in Doctor 
Brandenburg’s view, with the very date of Had- 
rian’s Temple, does much to authenticate the 
Garden Tomb as the actual tomb in which our 
Lord was laid. The hill above it is certainly the 
shape of a skull.” 

The account of the burial of Jesus as given in 
John’s Gospel informs us that “in the place where 
he was crucified there was a garden, and in the 
garden a new tomb where no one had ever been 
laid. So because of the Jewish Day of Preparation 
{for the Passover], as the tomb was close at hand, 
they laid Jesus there” (John 19: 41-42). 

The closing verses (16-20) of Matthew 28 give 
us the Great Commission. There is a close rela- 
tionship between verses 1-10 and verses 16-20, for 
verses 1-10 are athrill with the mighty conviction 
that Christ is alive. “He has risen from the dead.” 
Verses 16-20 vibrate with the insight of the mis- 
sionary task of Christendom. “All nations” (verse 
19) has an imperial sound familiar throughout the 
Roman Empire, but how different the spirit in this 
context! 

It is because Christ is alive, the living, universal 
Lord, that the eleven are commissioned to “make 
disciples of all nations,” to baptize them, and to 
teach them. The climactic thought is the abiding 
presence of the living Christ as they obey his 
command. 





Lessons for May 


The unit, “The Beginnings of Man and His 
Faith in God,” will be concluded in May. 
This is the first unit in a series based on the 
Book of Genesis. The Scripture passages for 
the first unit come from chapters 1 through 
26. The second unit is entitled “Severing and 
Restoring Human Relations.” 

The weekly titles are: 


May 5: God’s Judgment and Grace 

May 12: Responding to God’s Call 

May 19: Praying in an Evil World 

May 26: A Man of Peace in a World of Strife 
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UNIT VI: THE BEGINNINGS OF MAN AND HIS FAITH IN GOD 


April 28: God’s Greatest Creation 


(World Service Sunday ) 


me——~—The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 2:4-9, 15-22. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


- With this lesson we begin a new series based 
on the Book of Genesis. Genesis is a book of 
beginnings. Resolve so to begin this series that 
you will make the lessons inviting. 

The title of the unit and the topic for this les- 
son are appropriate for World Service Sunday. 
Man is the climax of creation in all the world. 
Challenge man to show it. 

Resources to be used are numerous: Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, 
International Lesson Annual. Study particularly 
the daily Bible readings. There are two accounts 
of creation in Genesis. The Scripture printed in 
the student’s materials gives one; the daily Bible 
readings give the other. A part of the suggested 
presentation is a contrast between these two 
accounts. 

If you can arrange to do so, have a conference 
with a science teacher about his theory of crea- 
tion and his view of man. Pray as you prepare; 
meditate on God and man. Be thankful for your 
opportunity; teach to the glory of God and for 
the betterment of man. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Two stories with the same point 
III. It was very good 
IV. The climax of creation 
V. Earth-born, heaven-bound 
VI. Dignity and dependence 
VII. God is creating man 


To BEGIN 


On this first Sunday after Easter you may wish 
to review the previous unit for a moment, but not 
for long. Go quickly, and with enthusiasm, to the 


new unit. Call attention to the title. Point out that 
the lessons are based on Genesis, the story of 
beginnings. Emphasize that Genesis is a book of 
religion and not a book of science. Challenge the 
students to read it with vision and imagination. 
Stevenson in Wesley Quarterly calls attention to 
the three great ideas in Genesis: creation, fall, 
covenant. 

Consider with the class the aim of the unit, 
to proclaim that man was made by God and for 
him, and further to teach that man can realize his 
fullest stature by remaining faithful to God. 


How To ProcEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The lesson Scripture passage gives one of the 
stories of creation. The other account of creation 
is related in the daily Bible readings: Genesis 
1:1 through 2:4a. (If you have access to October, 
1956, materials, study the first lesson on “Great 
Passages of the Bible”: “In the Beginning, God.” 
Easy access to this lesson is through the 1956 edi- 
tion of the International Lesson Annual.) 


II. Two stories with the same point 


You may wish to omit this point in the out- 
line. There is enough to discuss without including 
it, but a recognition that there are two stories of 
creation helps in intelligent understanding of the 
Book of Genesis. Such a recognition does not dis- 
turb my faith; it enriches it. 

Although there are two stories, they have the 
same emphasis: God is the creator, and man is 
made in the image of God. If you have a black- 
board, you might outline the steps in the stories 
of creation. 

In the first one, Genesis 1 through 2: 4a, written 
down about 450 B.c., there are seven days, with 
these stages of creation: (1) light, (2) heaven, 
(3) earth, vegetation, (4) sun, moon, stars, (5) 
fish, birds, (6) land animals, man, (7) rest, Sab- 
bath. 

The second account, 2: 4-24, which is really the 
older, being written down about 850 B.c., does not 
describe the creation of the earth nor the creation 
of days. The steps are as follows: rain or dew; 
man; trees, vegetation; animals; woman. 

I intend to discuss these two accounts in this 
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teaching plan. Sometimes adults raise questions 
because they don’t understand why there should 
be two. I want, therefore, to clear up possible mis- 
understanding, but even more I want to emphasize 
the fact that both writers, though some four hun- 
dred years apart, told the same story: God is the 
creator, and man is made in the image of God. 
These writers were pondering the ultimate ques- 
tions, as we do. (Consider the wonder of the 
psalmist in Psalms 8.) 

You may be asked how the biblical account of 
creation can be squared with scientific accounts. 
It can’t be squared, point for point, just as the 
steps in these two accounts are not the same. 

But God, or some ultimate X, is the answer to 
the why and how for the scientist. In this respect, 
Genesis and science can and do go together. The 
biblical doctrine of creation is that the world has 
design and purpose. As Stevenson points out, it 
“has reason behind it but also goodness.” 

How do the scientists view creation? The ra- 
tionality and the dependability of the universe is 
necessary for science to be. If the scientist were to 
lose faith in the orderliness of the universe, he 
would give up his science. . 


III. It was very good 


In the daily Bible readings, one is struck with 
the repetition of the phrase, “it was good.” How 
many times does this refrain occur? Note that 
after the creation of man, there is the added word, 
“it was very good.” 


IV. The climax of creation 


Why did God call it very good? Because the 
climax of creation had been reached with the 
creation of man. Note the emphases in the dis- 
cussion by Slutz (Adult Student), “Man the 
Climax” and “Man’s Superior Endowment.” 

Here there is a kinship between Genesis and 
the teachings of science. In some ways the teach- 
ings of science have belittled man, regarding his 
size and his ancestry. In other ways science and 
philosophy have ennobled man. In spite of the vast 
size revealed by science, man is still the scientist; 
in spite of the “eternity of the past,” man is the 
only rational creature in all creation. 

Man is the climax of creation. This is the view 
of the Bible and the essential teaching of science. 
What challenge does this give to man regarding 
himself and the way he lives? He should live 
as befits the highest creature in all creation. Let 
the class help you list some of the greatest 
achievements of man. Let them help you list also 
the uses man makes of his inventions. Then con- 
sider the question as to whether or not man uses 
his inventive genius as befits his status and re- 
sponsibility. 


V. Earth-born, heaven-bound 


Man is of the earth, earthy. In the funeral 
service there is the phrase, “earth to earth, ashes 
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to ashes, dust to dust.” Man is earth-born, and man 
speaks of Mother Nature. 

Nevertheless, man is not altogether from the 
earth. A great American preacher once said that 
the greatest thought that ever came to him was 
the humanity of God and the divinity of man. 
Man is heaven-bound, because of the likeness 
wherein he is made in the image of God. In the 
funeral service there is also this statement: “For- 
asmuch as the spirit of the departed has entered 
into the life immortal, we therefore commit his 
body to its resting place, but his spirit we com- 
mend to God.” 

As to man’s origin, he knows not whence nor 
how for sure, nor can man explain fully his 
destination. In former years perhaps too much 
emphasis was placed upon preparation for heaven, 
and not enough upon living in heaven while still 
on earth. Today the emphasis is too little upon 
preparing for heaven and too much on “living it 
up” here on earth. How can we harmonize these 
two emphases? Man is a citizen of two worlds at 
the same time. He draws inspiration and power 
from heaven, to make a heaven on earth. 


VI. Dignity and dependence 


Call attention to the paradox discussed by 
Stevenson: Man is characterized by dignity, but 
also by dependence. To deny his dependence on 
God undermines man’s dignity. When man forgets 
his dignity as a child of God, he becomes en- 
slaved to his passions and may be destroyed by 
selfish ruthlessness. 


VII. God is creating man 


Notice the emphases in Slutz’s discussion: “God 
Desired a Fellow Creator,” “God’s Present Crea- 
tiveness,” and “The Creative Summit.” Is creation 
complete? In what way may we say that God is 
creating man? God is creating man by making him 
a cocreator, by giving him freedom, by giving him 
dominion over the rest of creation, and by chal- 
lenging him to gain dominion over himself. It is 
man’s opportunity to live his life in fellowship 
with God and his responsibility to live it in service 
to man. 

Ask members of the class to express themselves 
as to whether they think man is making progress 
in the moral and social realms. Greater possibili- 
ties for good or for evil are becoming known. 
Through these added opportunities and responsi- 
bilities, God is still creating man. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did God create man? 

2. What does the creation story imply about 
the nature of man? 

3. What purpose, if any, does God have for man 
above that of the rest of creation? 

4. How can man have fellowship with God? 

5. How does the biblical view of man differ 
from the scientific view of man? How does this 
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Michelangelo’s version of a part of creation, pictured on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 


view differ from the communistic view of man? 
6. What results when man forgets his divine 
origin? How can man remember and enlarge his 


divine kinship? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the class of the new unit we are be- 
ginning. Summarize the discussion. There are 
two accounts of creation; in both accounts God is 
the creator and man is the climax of creation. 
Challenge man to live as befits his status. We have 
learned to fly through the air like birds and to 
swim through the water like fish. Now we must 
needs learn to walk the earth like men. 

Urge the students to study the lesson for next 
Sunday, on “God’s Judgment and Grace.” How 
can these two be combined? 


p———The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


The unit—The Genesis story is an interpreta- 
tion of religious faith. It is not a book of scientific 
fact. The author is interested in the ultimate origin 
of the universe, the purpose of creation. The 
Scientist is interested in causal sequences—cause 
and effect. He deals with limited data and derives 
tentative conclusions. Keep these assumptions 
clearly in mind as you begin this series of dis- 
cussions of the Book of Genesis. 

Preparation.—Recently Life carried two series 


of graphic articles, one on Creation and the other 
on Man. If you can obtain copies of these issues 
and place them on the bulletin board, it will stimu- 
late interest in the lesson. 

The outline of this lesson is simple and clear. 
It refers to man as a living being (see Genesis 
2:4-9), as a thinking being (see Genesis 2:15-17), 
as a social being (see Genesis 2:18-22). 

Choose a panel of three class members. Select 
those issues from the paragraph above about 
which persons in your group would have opinions. 
Talk these issues over together, using the ques- 
tions below and others you and the group may 
think of. 

1. Man as a living being 

Is this the best possible environment for man? 
Do we grow best in an environment where there 
is hunger and thirst, striving and purposefulness, 
or where everything is prearranged? What are the 
limits of these conditions? What has God provided 
for us? How should we use it? Can man be a co- 
creator with God? To what extent? 

2. Man as a thinking being 

What is the place of curiosity and wonder in 
man’s development? Is it part of God’s creative 
process? Does it make man capable of both good 
and evil? How? How did these things get here: 
pain? suffering? danger? Would life be better with 
them or without them? How do they help man 
develop a conscience? 

3. Man as a social being 

Why did God create man as a social being? 
What values emerge as we learn how to relate 
ourselves to others in the family? In the com- 
munity? In our class or group? Can men and 
women learn to control their own lives by love 
rather than hate as they associate in groups? Is 
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God a solitary or a social being? Does he desire 
communion with us? 

Procedure.—On Sunday, present a panel dis- 
cussion of the issues. Stop after each topic and 
invite the members of the group to ask questions 
and state opinions. 

In closing.—Ask another person in the group to 
summarize the conclusions. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Because he is enormously flexible and plastic, 
man has capacity to take things to an extreme. If 
he turns toward saintly life, he may become a 
saint. But the same potential can be turned toward 
the merely spectacular. Hence, the man who sets 
out to make a show of himself can usually succeed 
in a big way. 

Likewise, it is at least worth noting that God 
has made man with such great capacities that a 
person who uses them for wrong ends may make 
a tremendous success at the task of failing. 


+ Pete Peterson, a banker of Kinston, North 
Carolina, lived modestly. Friends knew he played 
ecards for small stakes, occasionally dabbled in 
the stock market. But they were astounded when 
Peterson shot himself after trivial losses in a game 
at the Elk’s Lodge. 

Within hours, the truth was out. A spot audit at 
the bank had revealed stacks of forged papers. In 
his suicide note, the respectable banker took full 
responsibility for shortages that later mounted to 
$826,539.45. 


+ One reason men fail, says Gary Webster in 
Wonders of Science (Sheed and Ward, 1956) is 
the fact that “Many men and women are so busy 
improving their living conditions that they have 
little time to wonder why they live at all. Atten- 
tion is concentrated on goals which will add to 
one’s comfort here and now. Consequently, there 
is a reduction in the amount of interest directed 
toward the spiritual world.” 


*% Those who deliberately choose to seek high 
goals establish a basis for regarding man as “God’s 
greatest creation.” 

Edward J. Henreques is in King’s Daughters 
Hospital, Meridian, Mississippi. Suffering from 
tuberculosis, he has long been required to spend 
sixteen of every twenty-four hours in bed. Yet at 
seventy-four, the retired engineer learned Braille. 

Why did he do it? failing eyesight? Not at all. 
His vision remained keen. But his friend Walter 
Hughley is blind. So the valiant invalid learned 
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Braille in order to transcribe the magazine articles 
for his sightless friend. 

Just as man can aim very low if he chooses, he 
can also select a goal that is breath-taking in its 
grandeur. 


* Sardinia, a rocky little island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, has succeeded in ignoring many mod- 
ern cultural changes. Villagers still live much as 
did their medieval ancestors. 

They grind barley in crude donkey-drawn mills 
not greatly different from those used by Greeks 
and Romans. The little animals that provide power 
for grinding are forced to walk in monotonous, 
never-ending circles. Such animals are equipped 
with heavy hoods that cut out all the light—for 
unless he wore his blinder, a donkey would be- 
come dizzy from constant walking in a circle. 

Men who blind themselves with lusts and greeds 
can walk in a circle quite satisfactorily. Vital 
religion serves to take off the blindfolds, to give 
men a sense of destiny. Given vision and a goal, 
man really becomes an example of God’s greatest 
creation. 


For Your 





Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the lesson for 
April 28 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s 
notebook. 


The biblical reference for this lesson is formed 
by the combination of two ancient literary sources 
that are embedded in the first six books of the 
Old Testament. 

The first, Genesis 2: 4a, “These are the genera- 
tions of the heavens and the earth when they were 
created,” belongs to what precedes rather than to 
what follows; it forms the conclusion to the crea- 
tion narrative of the Priestly Code (1:1 through 
2:4a). 

The priests were the scholars of ancient Israel, 
and the entire Priestly account with which the 
Old Testament opens, according to Edward Chiera 
of the University of Chicago in his archaeological 
volume, They Wrote on Clay, represents “the 
highest development of Hebrew theological 
thought.” The creation of the orderly universe— 
heaven and earth, land and sea, sun, moon and 
stars—moves on to its climax in the Lord’s crea- 
tion of man in God’s own image, Genesis 1:27. 

Beginning at Genesis 2:4b-9 and continuing 
throughout the remainder of our lesson and be- 
yond, we meet with an entirely different account 
of creation which dates approximately from the 
era of Solomon in the tenth century B.c. In the 
judgment of R. H. Pfeiffer, it had its origin in the 
extreme southern part of the Palestinian area, in 
the region occupied by the nation of Edom. The 
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Edomites were famed for their wisdom, and their 
nation flourished during 1200-700 sB.c. Bozrah, 
Tema, and Petra were their most famous cities. 

It was later, under the Nabatean Arabs in the 
period 100 B.c. to av. 100, that a city of houses, 
temples, and tombs was carved out of the sand- 
stone cliffs of Petra. Here today all the colors of 
the rainbow still are flashed before the astonished 
eyes of visitors. 

As Wright and Filson say, “here are free- 
standing pillars before temples and tombs which 
give the impression that they had been placed in 
position, and not hewn from the solid stone.” 

Petra became a caravan city later on. From 
all directions, richly laden caravans of the Middle 
East converged here. One of the most thrilling ex- 
periences of my life was to ride on horseback 


through the “Siq,” famous gateway of cliffs tower- 
ing over one hundred feet high. I spent a day 
there viewing with thrill of soul the amazing com- 
binations of color, climbing to the ancient high 
place carved out at the highest area of all, and 
spending the night out doors under the stars. 

The site of the Garden of Eden (Genesis 2: 15- 
22) remains unknown, although a people of Eden 
is referred to in 2 Kings 19:12 as located at Tel- 
assar, a city conquered by Assyria. This city 
B. Duhm identifies with the Hittite Bit-Adini, 
farther to the north on the Euphrates. 

The fashioning of beasts of the field and fowls 
of the air is but part of God’s search for a help- 
meet for man. Finally, from one of man’s ribs, God 
made a woman. And when God brought her to 
man, he, aroused to ecstatic joy, burst into poetry! 





REVIEWED BY LYNDON B. PHIFER 





BOOKS 





Christian Perfection and American Methodism, 
by John L. Peters; Abingdon Press, 1956; $4. 


In view of the fact that the first two chapters 
of this important book deal with the doctrine of 
Christian perfection in process of formation in 
England, it is difficult to see why this restricted 
title was chosen. This historical account of a 
major Methodist belief does not reach America 
until chapter 3. 

If any church-school teacher imagines that the 
doctrine of Christian perfection sprang full-blown 
out of John Wesley’s brain and that he never 
modified it, Dr. Peters’ book will disabuse the 
notion. In his early sermons just after his Alders- 
gate experience Wesley “had confounded results 
which he later distinguished as belonging to (1) 
the new birth and (2) entire sanctification.” At 
a much later date he admitted that his views “at 
first” were neither clear nor distinct. 

Wesley came to regard Christian perfection 
(or holiness) as necessarily limited. “It is not 
absolute,” he wrote. “Absolute perfection belongs 
not to man, not to angels, but to God alone. It 
does not make man infallible.” Further, Christian 
perfection may—but need not—be lost; if it is 
lost, it may be recovered. Wesley pointed out 
ie the essence of Christian perfection is perfect 
ove. 

This doctrine was distorted by later teachers. 
In their view “the concept of divine intervention 
tended to predominate. The instantaneous vir- 
tually eclipsed the gradual.” The Holiness move- 
ment tended to stress methodology, and opponents 
of the method came to be considered by some 
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adherents as disbelievers in the doctrine itself. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close, the 
doctrine of Christian perfection “was presented 
in differing fashion by two Methodistic groups,” 
both claiming Wesleyan authority for their posi- 
tions. 

The author quotes the late Bishop Paul B. 
Kern to the effect that modern Methodism has 
spiritual insight enough “to rescue this New Tes- 
tament doctrine of holiness from the hands of its 
cynical despoilers and set it forth once more as 
the precious experience of humble saints who 
love the Lord with all their minds and hearts.” 
Dr. Peters comes to the same conclusion. 


The Vitality of Faith, by Murdo E. Macdonald; 
Abingdon Press, 1955; $2.50. 


Decidedly above the average are the twenty- 
four sermons assembled in this book by a Scottish 
preacher. Dr. Macdonald is pastor of Saint 
George’s West Church, Edinburgh, “Scotland’s 
foremost preaching station.” 

Every sermon has a Bible text. The topics are 
intriguing—such as “Argument With an Atheist,” 
“The Absurdity of Christianity,” and “A Re 
ligion That Hurts.” This reviewer particularly 
liked the sermon on “The Art of Passing the 
Buck.” Here’s one sentence in it: “You can 
wallow in a private, underdone religion to your 
heart’s content, and we have no objection; but 
once you begin to apply it to the big problems 
of society, we’ll clamp down on you and shut you 
up in prison.” 

There is vitality in these sermons. The short, 
pithy sentences get away from the stultifying 
“literary” flavor of too many books of sermons. 
We heartily recommend this collection. 
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UNIT VI: THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS VOCATION 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 


Use with Adult Student 





Philip D. Gendreau 


in Action 


me—~—-The Leader 








By RICHARD G. BELCHER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


With this lesson we begin a four-session unit on 
“The Christian and His Vocation.” It is recom- 
mended that you as teacher, or group leader, read 
all the material relating to this study in both 
Adult Student and Apu.tt TEACHER, so that you 
will have in mind the ideas and general direction 
of the entire unit. While doing this, you should 
also be thinking about the members of your 
group. Facts, like those listed below, may occur 
to you: 

1. Everybody in the group works at something. 

2. Some members may be unhappy in their 
work. 

3. Some may see little connection between their 
work and their Christian faith. 

4. Young adults (21-35 years) may be secretly 
hungering for more significant jobs. 

5. Older adults may be concerned about the 
choices of their young people. 

6. Some may wonder if God still calls persons 
to specific tasks. 

7. Some may have no concern whatever as to 
where the next minister, missionary, or other 
full-time church worker is going to come from. 

Add your own thoughts to this list and then 
read the whole unit. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 
After reading the entire unit, come back to the 
first session and read it carefully again. Note in 
the margins any words or ideas that are not clear 
to you and about which you need information be- 
fore you teach your class. Note, also, issues that 
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April 7: 


The Call 


you think will be most interesting and most chal- 
lenging to your group. Read all the Scripture pas- 
sages. Become familiar with them and note those 
incidents or ideas that have particular relation- 
ship to the content of this session. 

As you do this, you will want to keep in mind 
that the purpose of this session is to explore the 
idea of “calling.” Does God call? How does he 
call? Does he call folk like those in your group? 
What is the relationship of his call to their work? 

In addition to Adult Student, The Methodist 
Hymnal should be available (see hymns 121, 287). 
Methodist Service Projects contains a statement 
on a Christian philosophy of vocation. The Chris- 
tian at His Daily Work would be helpful through- 
out this study. (See list on page 38.) 

“The Christian’s Vocation” on page 3 will be 
helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The place of the call in finding one’s lifework. 
II. Factors in the experience of call 
A. Home background 
B. Guidance 
C. Personal dedication 
III. God calls persons to different tasks 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin by reminding your 
group that this is a new series of lessons and indi- 
cate the four lesson titles. Then state briefly the 
purpose of this session. This may be followed by 
the reading of one or two of the Scripture passages 
listed in Adult Student for this lesson. You may 
also want to read “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” and “A Charge to Keep I Have” (espe- 
cially the second stanzas), 121 and 287 in The 
Methodist Hymnal. 


How To PrRocEED 


I. The place of the call in finding one’s lifework 


After reading the Scripture and quoting from 
the two hymns, you will want to refer to Voigt’s 
material (Adult Student) and what he has to 
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God’s call may come through the 
thoughtful counsel of a good friend 


say about the bases on which most people today 
make decisions concerning their lifework. It is 
apparent that most people see little if any con- 
nection between the requirements of their re- 
ligious faith and these decisions. Sometimes peo- 
ple have drifted into their occupations; some- 
times circumstances seemed to dictate what we 
did. Many of us had heard of ministers and mis- 
sionaries being called, but few of us gave a thought 
to the idea that we might also be called. And prob- 
ably few of us encourage our young people to 
consider that God might call them. 

This does not mean that any would ignore the 
place of interests, aptitudes, or opportunities 
either for ourselves or for others. It does mean 
that, at the same time, we should open our hearts 
to the leading of God’s Spirit, we should consider 
the needs of the world, we should remember the 
Christian ideal of service, and we should place 
Christian purpose at the center of our decisions. 

Refer again to Voigt’s material. Point out the 
fact that the biblical characters who were called 
were ordinary people not unlike ourselves, but 
the spirit of God had something to say specifically 
in their important decisions. 


II. Factors in the experience of call 


A. Home background.—Ask the group, What 
part did your home life play in the decisions you 
made for a lifework? Voigt points out in a very 
helpful way the influences of parents and home on 
the lives of Samuel, Paul, and others. It is clear 




















Ewing Galloway 


that home environment may prepare the way for 
the spirit of God to work in the life of an indi- 
vidual. Some of us may find ourselves today in a 
particular type of work because our parents did 
or did not provide this environment. Sometimes 
parents shut out the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
by their own ambitions for their children. 

B. Guidance.—God’s call may come to us 
through other people. (See Voigt’s material in 
Adult Student.) There is an idea abroad that 
God’s call must always be a direct intervention 
of his Spirit in the life of an individual. The call 
may come this way; but it also may come through 
other people. It may come through the Sunday- 
morning sermon, through the thoughtful counsel 
of a good friend, or through the casual comment 
of a fellow workman. This means that we are not 
only the recipients of God’s call; we are also the 
channels of his call to other persons. 

Perhaps we haven’t recognized a call to a spe- 
cific task because we always expected that it 
would come in just one way. God may have been 
calling us for a long time through other persons, 
and we didn’t know. 

C. Personal dedication.—Voigt (Adult Student) 
speaks of the “inner voice,” that secret experience 
in which one senses the presence of God in his 
life, and his particular problem is lifted to a new 
level of solution. What was once obscure, now is 
clear. A sense of direction is obtained. 

You will want to remind your group that this 
kind of experience is not limited to young people. 
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Additional Resources* 


Careers for You, by Erma P. Ferrari. Abing- 
don Press. 1954. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 

The Christian at His Daily Work, by Came- 
ron P. Hall. National Council of Churches. 
35 cents. 

Methodist Service Projects, 1957. 10 cents per 
copy. Order from Interboard Committee 
on Christian Vocations, Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tennessee. 





* Except for the last item, these materials may be 
ordered from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











Older people, too, may lift their work-a-day prob- 
lems to this level and find new light and new 
directions. In some instances this might mean 
changing one’s work to a job that is more signifi- 
cant from a Christian point of view. Or, it might 
mean grappling with a long-ignored ethical prob- 
lem in the shop or office. It means that one now 
approaches the day’s work with a new sense of 
dedication and purpose. 


III. God calls persons to different tasks 


Voigt says, “We need to beware lest we get the 
idea that God calls persons only to special voca- 
tions.” In New Testament times the church was 
a community of called persons—not just the min- 
ister or other leader. This means that every 
Christian is called to make his lifework a way 
of Christian witness. 

There is no double standard that says that 
ministers and missionaries must find their life 
work through one kind of process and that other 
Christians find theirs by another. All are called of 
God; all are channels of the call. The call may 
come in different ways and to different tasks, not 
simply to church-related tasks. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent, and in what ways, do you 
think the idea of God’s call is recognized among 
working people in our community? 

2. If the idea of every man having a calling 
were accepted, what difference would it make 
(a) in the choice of a job, (b) in the atmosphere 
of the place where you now work, (c) in the kind 
of help you give your children in finding a life- 
work? 

3. What can we do to make our personal lives 
and our homes more open to the call of God (the 
leading of his Spirit) in regard to our lifework? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main points of the lesson and 
any good suggestions made in answer to the above 
questions. Urge the group to read the material 
in Adult Student for next Sunday. Close with the 
following prayer. 
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“O God our Father, renew our spirits and draw 
our hearts unto thyself, that our work may not 
be to us a burden but a delight; and give us such 
a mighty love for thee as may gladden all our 
obedience. Let us serve thee, not with the spirit 
of bondage as slaves, but with the cheerfulness 
and gladness of children, delighting ourselves 
in thee and rejoicing in thy work; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” ! 


me——The Group in Action 








By PAUL M. PETTIT 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the unit: The aim of the next four 
weeks’ lessons will be to re-examine the daily 
work we do with an eye to finding its place in 
God’s scheme of things. 

G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, the great British 
chaplain of World War I, said that the greatest 
moment in any man’s life comes when he stands 
before God at the last and the Almighty asks, 
“Well, what did you make of it?” What are we 
making of our daily work? Is it dull routine or a 
holy trust? Is it merely making a living, or is it 
making a life? 

Purpose of this lesson: To start with, we are 
going to try to arrive at a better understanding of 
what a call of God really is and how it has been 
recognized by others. 

This lesson takes its rise in the great experiences 
of various men of the Bible who felt they had 
marching orders from God. Regardless of how 
strange these may seem, it is necessary that we 
try to understand what happened to these men 
and why. The lives of these men were utterly 
changed by the conviction that God had a special 
assignment for them. They dared not refuse it. 
The implications for our lives will be discussed 
presently. 

Preparation: Call together a program commit- 
tee to‘work on the unit. Go over with them the 
purpose of the series. Do not overlook the fact 
that this is an opportunity for creative Bible study 
as well as a helpful way of finding new light on 
present-day problems. Select a chairman for the 
series. Arrange for this person to be the moderator 
at the first session and whenever needed there- 
after. 

Since the first session covers such a wide range 
of biblical personalities, let the committee select 
well in advance several persons to study the per- 
sonalities discussed in the Bible readings. All 
seven may be assigned, or three or four may be 


"1 From The Book of Worship for Church and Home, The Meth 
odist Publishing House. 1945. 
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selected and each assigned to a different person. 

These questions might be considered by the 
persons reporting: What is the setting in which 
the call comes? Is it at a time of personal or 
national crisis? 

It will be helpful to consult a good commentary, 
such as The Abingdon Bible Commentary or The 
Interpreter’s Bible for help on this background. 

To begin: As each person reports on the man 
assigned, let the moderator suggest that the group 
keep in mind such questions as the following, 
which might be put on a blackboard or a large 
sheet of paper for all to see: 

1. What led up to this experience of call? 

2. Did the man resist or readily obey it? 

3. Did other persons help him “hear” it? Who 
were they? What was their role? 

4. What came of it all? What events were in- 
fluenced by the experience related? 


How to proceed: As the reports are presented, 
let the members of the class raise questions or 
discuss each personality, using the above guide. 

Reserve time to discuss whether God calls men 
today. Are the factors of home and surrounding 
influences more likely to be felt today than some 
inner voice? 

Ask the group, How would you counsel a young 
man who came to you for advice on this prob- 
lem: He feels he is qualified in many ways for the 
Christian ministry but feels that he has had no 
“call.” Would you personally consider this im- 
portant? If so, how would you interpret it to 
him? 

To close: Remind the group how often each 
of us is called upon to perform an act of obedience 
to God, and how often we are in need of his help 
to perform what he asks. Let the group repeat 
Jeremiah 1:8 in unison as a closing prayer. 


April 14: The Response 


m——-The Leader in Action 








By RICHARD G. BELCHER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As teacher and leader of a class you will want 
to read through all the material for this session 
with three things in mind: 

1. Last week’s discussion 

2. The particular needs and problems of the 
members of your class 

3. A general idea of the next two sessions 

As you think about needs and problems, such 
items as the following may occur to you: 

If God calls persons, and they know he calls, 
what keeps them from responding? 

To what sort of tasks would God call any of 
the members of my group? 

With these thoughts in mind go over the ma- 
terial, noting words, ideas, and suggestions that 
seem especially meaningful in dealing with this 
subject. Read all the Scripture passages. Use 
the margins of this magazine and Adult Student 
for notes. 

If you have been able to obtain a copy of Meth- 
odist Service Projects and The Christian at His 
Daily Work (see page 38), a further reading of 
the sections of these materials dealing with phi- 
losophy of vocation will be helpful. Read the 
words of “Take My Life, and Let It Be” and “Be- 
hold Us, Lord, a Little Space,” 225, 459 in The 
Methodist Hymnal. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. To what are we called? 
II. Response and discipline 
III. Response and motives 
IV. Response, social ties, and custom 
V. Response and possessions 


To BEcIn 


Remind the group of last week’s discussion con- 
cerning God’s call. Indicate that this lesson will 
provide an opportunity to think about the way 
we may respond to this call and some things that 
help or hinder us in doing so. Ask members of 
the group to read two or three of the Scripture 
readings in Voigt’s material. Have them identify 
the conditions or situation that prevented the per- 
son from heeding Jesus’ invitation. Applying these 
conditions to our present-day situation should be 
enough to indicate that responding to the leading 
of God’s Spirit is not a simple matter. All sorts of 
things get in the way. 


How To PROCEED 
I. To what are we called? 


You may want to ask the group to enumerate 
things that they believe God might call them or 
has called them to do. Or, you may wish simply 
to suggest some of these yourself. Such a list may - 
well include the following, and you and your 
group may add other items. 

God may call us first to the conviction that 
there are specific ways in which we can witness 
to our faith in our work. 

He may call us to try to change an unethical 
situation that exists in our place of work. 

He may call us to change our work because it 
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does not challenge the best that we have to give. 

He may call us to change our work because, in 
Christian terms, it is not a significant kind of 
service. 

He may call us to a place of greater human 
need, such as teaching, the ministry, social work, 
the mission field, or any one of a dozen other types 
of work. 

He may call us simply to see that work at home 
is a profound ministry and is to be approached 
with deep dedication. 


II. Response and discipline 


Let us assume that members of your group fre- 
quently have flashes of inspiration and insight 
that enable them to see that God wants them to 
do some one of these things. What is it then that 
keeps them from responding? 

At this point you may wish to refer to Voigt’s 
material under the heading, “The Foxes Have 
Holes.” His point is that responding to God’s call 
often involves paying a high price in preparation 
and self-discipline, and, while some are moved 
under great inspiration to want to do something 
for the Lord, they are unwilling to undertake the 
discipline. It may be disciplined habits, a dis- 
ciplined strategy, or a disciplined mind—as ex- 
pressed in these lines: 





O God, I offer thee my heart— 
In many a mystic mood, by beauty led, 

I give my heart to Thee, but now impart 
That sterner grace, to offer Thee my head. 


III. Response and motives 


Someone has said that there is no such thing 
as a man with economic motives only, even 
though all of us have encountered individuals 
we thought were concerned for nothing but the 
almighty dollar. By the same token, there is prob- 
ably no such thing as a man with religious mo- 
tives only. All of us act from mixed motives, and 
many times these motives get all tangled up as 
we give consideration to God’s call. 

Security, status, adventure, achievement, ac- 
ceptance by others—these are all present within 
every one of us and must be satisfied one way or 
another. Voigt, in his discussion of “My Posses- 
sions,” suggests that the concern for security often 
interferes with the response to God’s call. On 
the other hand, a security in faith surpasses all 
others. 

By the same token, the urge for adventure may 
well contribute to the ability of some persons to 
respond to God’s call for a challenging task to 
be done. 


The family may help individual members in making their response to the call to a Christian vocation 
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IV. Response, social ties, and customs 


Some barriers to the response to God’s call 
spring from within the person and some from 
without. You may want to refer to Voigt’s ma- 
terial again. He suggests that family ties may 
stand between a person and his response to God’s 
call. Parents may prevent their children from 
heeding God’s call. 

Ask your group to discuss this section of the 
Adult Student material, or comment on it your- 
self. 

Voigt suggests also that there are a number of 
social ties and old customs that prevent people 
from responding to God’s call. Custom rather 
than Christian principles dictate certain proce- 
dures in the office. Ask the group, Can you illus- 
trate this from your experience? Perhaps irre- 
sponsible and maudlin advertising continues to 
represent a firm to the public because common 
practice rather than Christian principles rule the 
firm’s procedures. 


V. Responses and possessions 


Voigt gives four indications that possessions 
are a delusion in the consideration of God’s call. 
You may want to call these to the attention of 
your class. However, you may want to go another 
step and inquire if it is possible for a person to 
use his possessions in answering God’s call. Part 
of the answer to this latter question would be 
found in the way he shares these possessions. 
More important, however, would be whether a 
deep sense of Christian commitment is clearly 
reflected in the acquisition and management of 
these possessions. 

Nevertheless, if responding to God’s call means 
often setting off in new directions, or taking new 
risks, then it is obviously true that, up to a point, 
possessions are an obstacle; they tend to reduce 
a person’s mobility. Beyond a certain point, how- 
ever, they may actually increase a person’s mo- 
bility, if the person is determined. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Are the family ties more often a liability than 
an asset in responding to God’s call? If not, why 
not? 

2. In what ways would each of the inner urges 
for security, status, and adventure help people 
to respond to God’s call or hinder people from 
responding to God’s call? 

3. List six areas of need in your community 
and in the world where full-time workers are 
needed. Then ask, What is there about each of 
these situations which would lead a person to be- 
lieve that God calls him to serve in one of them? 

4, Under what conditions should a person leave 
his present job, sell his house and furniture, and 
start a new career in a new field because he be- 
lieves God has called him? 

9. If The Methodist Church said it had to have 
you for a minister or a missionary, would you 


consider the invitation, even though it meant a 
radical change in your way of life? If not, why 
not? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main points in the lesson and 
any good comments made in the discussion. Ask 
the group to sing “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 225), and close with an 
appropriate prayer. 


p__The Group in Action 


By PAUL M. PETTIT 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Last week we saw how the call of God 
has come to certain persons in the Bible and how 
it may be felt by people today. This week we will 
look at some of the obstacles to a wholehearted 
response, so that we will recognize these mental 
blocks when we discover them in ourselves. See- 
ing these for what they are, and facing them 
honestly, will prevent their becoming permanent 
barriers to a responsive, obedient faith. 

Preparation: Have each member of the class 
read during the week the daily readings depicting 
the kind of excuses Jesus met in his appeals to 
discipleship. Have each person make notes of the 
kind of reasons given today for refusing the claims 
of Christ and his Church. Are these unchanged, 
or are there any distinctively new obstacles today 
not faced in Jesus’ day? Were there obstacles 
then we do not face today? 

To begin: Select two persons to play roles in the 
following situation. Decide whether you will want 
them to plan their roles in advance, or whether 
they can be selected from the group to play the 
roles spontaneously. 

Here is the situation: A Sunday-school super- 
intendent calls upon a prospective teacher to ask 
him or her to undertake to teach a class of junior 
boys or girls. The prospective teacher has ability 
and a reasonable amount of time but needs to be 
persuaded of the importance and feasibility of 
the assignment. The prospect will resist and offer 
several typical reasons for not undertaking the 
work. The superintendent will of course try to 
answer these objections and persuade the pros- 
pect. Ask the class members to listen to determine 
which seem valid reasons and which are excuses. 
Ask others to be listening for the motives the 
superintendent appeals to. 

How to proceed: After the above situation has 
been acted out sufficiently to bring out the main 
points, ask the members of the class to discuss: 

1. Which of the objections seemed most diffi- 
cult to answer? 
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2. Can you suggest other possible approaches 
the superintendent might have used at certain 
points in the dialogue? 

3. What were the motives to which he ap- 
pealed? Were these the strongest possible in the 
circumstances? Were they Christian motives? 

The discussion of motives might well lead into 
a further discussion involving every member of 
the group. The question might be raised: When 
you are approached in the interest of a good 
cause, what appeal most often influences you to 
respond with Yes instead of No? Apply to the 
following: 

1. Giving to the church or Community Chest. 

2. Serving on a worthwhile but time-consuming 
committee. 

3. Undertaking a new and untried project on 
behalf of neglected persons. 

You may wish to list on the blackboard the 
kind of mental clinchers we sometimes use to con- 
vince ourselves we should respond favorably to 


April 21: 
p The Leader in Action 


By RICHARD G. BELCHER 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

Once again, read this material, the material in 
Adult Student, and the Scripture references care- 
fully. 

Note in the margins of this magazine all un- 
usual words and ideas that you need to clarify 
in your own thinking before teaching your class. 
You may want to discuss some of these with your 
pastor before you lead your group. 

As you read, think about the members of your 
group as well as the material. 

What kind of work do they do? 

What is their attitude toward it? 

Is each one working at what could be considered 
a Christian vocation? 

Read again the statement on “A Christian 
Philosophy of Vocation” in Methodist Service 
Projects. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is work? 
II. Work as vocation 
III. Why work? 
IV. Work as service 
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such causes. Some that may be mentioned are: 

1. “It’s no more than my share, I suppose.” 

2. “Oh, well, it won’t last forever. Then some- 
one else can take over.” 

3. “If they believe I can do it, I will try.” 

Try rating these after they are suggested, list- 
ing them now in the order of their real impor- 
tance in Jesus’ pattern of living. Can Jesus use 
even our imperfect responses? How did he go 
about transforming the imperfect men he called 
as disciples? Guide the class to see that Jesus 
accepts us as we are, in all our inadequacies, 
but that he will not let us be content to stay that 
way. 

To close: You may wish to summarize briefly 
the positive suggestions for overcoming our self- 
centeredness in the face of Jesus’ claims upon us. 

Close by singing or reading the hymn “Master, 
Speak! Thy Servant Heareth” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, No. 221). 


The Christian Way 


To BEGIN 


Begin by reminding the class of the main points 
of the two previous sessions and that in this ses- 
sion we will be thinking about the meaning of 
Christian vocations and our attitudes toward our 
daily work. Have two or three members of -the 
group read Scripture passages as listed in Adult 
Student for this session. Read words of the first 
stanzas of “Forth in Thy Name, O Lord, I Go” 
and “Awake, Awake to Love and Work” (290 and 
455, The Methodist Hymnal). Comment on the 
matter of our attitudes toward our daily work. To 
what extent do we approach our daily tasks in 
the spirit of these two hymns? 


How To PROCEED 
I. What is work? 


You will want to note that in Voigt’s material 
the first part of the section on “Work and Fun” is 
closely related to the material in the section on 
“Why Work?” Put these two sections together in 
your thinking. 

Following are some ideas as to what work really 
is: 

Work is something to be endured. 

Work is a means to an end; it is something you 
have to do in order to do other things you want 
to do. 

Work is an end in itself; nothing is more im- 
portant than your work. Work is the cure of 
most of the world’s ills. 

Work is a part of the fabric of life. It is not an 
all-inclusive end, and neither is it merely a means 
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J. W. McManigal 


“All worthy occupations can be made a way of Christian witness.” 


to an end. Beyond it is a greater purpose. Work is 
one of the chief pathways to the achieving of this 
purpose, but it is not the only one. On the other 
hand, one will never achieve this purpose if he 
ignores it in his day’s work. 

You may want to ask your group, Which of 
these alternatives is most consistent with a Chris- 
tian philosophy of life? Why? 

The second description listed above has been 
described by Emil Brunner as the attitude of the 
“work escapist,” the third as the attitude of the 
“work fanatic.” When you have a situation where 
a group of work escapists are presided over by a 
work fanatic, you can hardly hope for good work- 
ing conditions, or good labor-management rela- 
tions to follow. The third description is also iden- 
tified with what is sometimes known as “the 
American gospel of work.” 


II. Work as vocation 


There is a great deal of confusion abroad about 
the meaning of the word “vocation.” Therefore, 
read Voigt’s material on vocation very carefully. 
The meaning of the word has changed through 
the centuries. 

1. It is now used in everyday speech to mean 
a job, craft, trade, or profession. In this sense it 
has no religious meaning. 

2. In our Protestant heritage, from the Refor- 
mation on, it meant “calling”; and “calling” was 


identified with the day’s work (job, trade, pro- 
fession), but this was to be performed “to the 
glory of God.” In this sense it does have profound 
religious meaning. 

3. In medieval times and in the Catholic sense 
vocation means a religious calling only; that is, 
full-time church work. 

4. In New Testament times vocation meant 
“calling,” but in the sense of being called to Chris- 
tian witness in all of life. Here, too, there is pro- 
found religious meaning. 

Some further clarification is needed on the use 
of the word “calling.” 

1. In the first two sessions of this study we have 
thought about being called and responding to 
God’s call. In this sense, calling is a summons, a 
religious experience involving the person and his 
God in an act of communication. 

2. In this session we are thinking of calling as. 
the expression of one’s Christian faith in his 
work, as the specific act of investing his Christian 
commitment in a particular job, trade, or profes- 
sion. 

When this act of investment has been made, 
then this job, trade, or profession becomes for 
him a calling, a Christian vocation. 

Therefore, to be consistent, we should never 
use the word “vocation’—even in everyday 
speech—unless Christian commitment and pur- 
pose is involved. Beyond this, if a particular job, 
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trade, or profession is to be referred to as a “Chris- 
tian vocation” the following factors must be ob- 
served: 

1. Is it socially useful and morally constructive? 

2. Does it utilize the full talents of the person 
involved? 

3. Does it tend to unite rather than divide 
persons? 

4. Can the worker perform his task in such a 
way that he feels it is done to the glory of God? 

You may wish to ask your group to what ex- 
tent they feel these criteria apply to their work 
situations. 


III. Why work? 


You will recognize that this section again raises 
the question of motives, and therefore you may 
want to refer to last week’s material and discus- 
sion. 

Voigt (Adult Student) makes an excellent case 
for the fact that more than money is involved in 
the rewards of labor. Why do people work? Be- 
cause they have to? For security, service, patri- 
otism, pleasure, the thrill of achievement, the 
glory of God, to perpetuate a good name? Which 
would you say? 

Numerous studies have been made of the mo- 
tives and attitudes of workers toward their work, 
and without exception the economic factor always 
appears several places down on the list. You may 
want to ask the members of your group to make 
their own list. 

The results of one of these stuilies can be found 
in The Christian at His Daily Work, referred to 
earlier. If you have this booklet, you may want to 
compare this study with the list compiled by your 
own group. 


IV. Work as service 


Someone has said that religion is not a way of 
doing certain things, but a certain way of doing 
everything. All worthy occupations can be a way 
of Christian witness, a major means of a life of 
Christian service, an important medium of expres- 
sion for Christian commitment and purpose. “To 
the glory of God and service of our fellow men” is 
a slogan often applied to situations where people 
are trying to make a Christian witness. 

Service is among the foremost of Christian 
values, but this word has been used so much that 
it has lost much of its depth. We have “service 
stations,” “service occupations,” “military serv- 
ice,” “service first and then profits,” until the word 
has been emptied of its deep Christian meaning. 
“Enlightened self-interest” falls in the same cate- 
gory. 

J. B. Phillips, in translating the passage about 
“who would be great among you,” uses the word 
“slave” rather than “servant of all.” This is good. 
If Christian service is to be the measure of voca- 
tion, then there is a sense in which the person is 
“bound” by a deep concern and commitment for 
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the rule of God in all of life. It isn’t enough just to 
be working in a “service” occupation, or to render 
service because this will pay off in the end. The 
glory of God must be in it, if work as service is to 
be a genuine vocation. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What should a Christian’s attitude be toward 
his daily work? Why? 

2. When is a job a vocation? In what ways do 
the occupations represented in this group meas- 
ure up to the standards of Christian vocation? 

3. What ethical dilemmas do we face in our 
work that make it difficult for us to witness to our 
faith? 

4. What can we do in our various occupations 
to witness more clearly to our faith? 

5. What situations, working conditions, etc., 
exist in our places of work that make it difficult 
for us to feel that we are partners with God in 
a great enterprise? What conditions would help 
us to feel that way? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main points of the lesson. Sing 
“Forth in Thy Name, O Lord, I Go” (The Method- 
ist Hymnal, 290). Close with an appropriate 
prayer. 


re———The Group in Action 








By PAUL M. PETTIT 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: This lesson brings us to the heart of 
this unit: to discover the Christian understanding 
of work. Is it a bane or blessing? Is it merely a 
necessity, or does it have creative aspects seldom 
discovered? 

The failure of millions in our time to find in 
work anything but drudgery and dull routine is 
responsible for much of the hysterical quest for 
escape today. How is my work related to my 
responsibility to God? This is the crucial issue. 

Preparation: Have the class compare two seem- 
ingly conflicting ideas of work in the Bible, in 
Genesis 3:17-24 and in Matthew 25:14-30. What 
other conceptions of work are suggested in the 
daily Bible readings? 

Select members to give special attention to the 
discussion in Adult Student on how the Christian 
idea of vocation has evolved through the centu- 
ries. Brief reports might be given by two persons 
on “Work and Fun” and “A Theory and a Reac- 
tion.” 

To begin: Alexander Miller tells of a cobbler 
who, when asked what his business was, said, 
“My business is saving souls, but I mend shoes to 
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pay expenses.” Miller contends that this is the 
wrong emphasis, “for a Christian cobbler’s first 
business—his chief service of God—is to mend 
shoes and to mend them well.” 1 What is the re- 
action of the class to this viewpoint? To get per- 
spective you might call for the two reports on how 
the idea of vocation evolved in Christian thought. 

How to proceed: Let the class discuss the fol- 
lowing situations: 

1. Jim Barton is keenly interested in politics 
and feels he may want a career in public life. He 
was advised to get experience as a party worker. 
Beginning as a precinct worker, he soon finds that 
other party workers are more interested in patron- 
age than in public welfare. He bucks the party line 
on one issue and is warned that this is not toler- 
ated. What should he do? Should he leave the 
whole thing? Or should he stay in the party, 
make necessary compromises, and hope to clean 
up one small corner of the state if and when his 
chance comes? What other alternatives has he? 

2. Henry Mason is a trained science teacher 
with seven years of experience. He likes teach- 
ing, likes dealing with young people and with 
ideas. Yet he has a growing family and is hav- 
ing a hard time financially. A research concern 
has offered him a better-paying job. He hesitates 
because he is satisfied with his profession in every 





1From Christian Faith and My Job, < Alexander Miller. As- 
sociation Press (Haddam House Book). 194 


way but money-wise. His friends are offering 
varied advice: “Why worry? Go where the 
money is.” “You’d never be happy if you left 
teaching only for money.” Should Henry take any 
other factors into consideration? What are they? 

3. William Sanders became a Christian in adult 
years. He believes it offers the only hope for a new 
and better world. He is active in a number of 
civic organizations, and yet he resists efforts of 
his wife to get him into such church organizations 
as the men’s club. Sanders says he believes a 
Christian can’t change the world by meeting with 
other church people, that he must make an im- 
pact on his union, his clubs, and his outside con- 
tacts. What is his Christian duty? 

Encourage the class to suggest other problem 
situations in daily work or leisure time where 
Christian faith is put to its most severe test. Have 
each person think of a specific way in which he 
could apply Christian principle to his Monday 
job. Help the class see that any useful work is an 
arena for the work God wants done. 

To close: Make your closing prayer an act of 
consecration. Try especially to include every daily 
occupation of the class within the scope of God’s 
faithful outreach, asking that each may serve God 
in that particular calling. 

For next week’s lesson, select a committee or 
individuals who will investigate the areas of 
church-related work to be discussed. 


April 28: Work in the Kingdom 


(World Service Sunday ) 


=——The Leader 


in Action 








By RICHARD G. BELCHER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read through all the material in Adult Student 
and Aputt TEACHER related to this fourth and 
final lesson in this series. 

Study carefully Methodist Service Projects. 
This is the basic manual of vocational informa- 
tion of The Methodist Church. 

Review the main points of the three previous 
lessons. Keep in mind the needs and attitudes of 
the members of your group: 

What are their attitudes toward the ministry 
as a profession or calling? 

What do they think about young men and 


women planning to serve in the mission field? 
What do they know about the personnel needs 
of The Methodist Church? 
Become acquainted with “The Voice of God 
Is Calling” and “The Light of God Is Falling.” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 454 and 468). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Church-related vocations 

II. Personnel needs of the church 
III. Why work for the church? 
IV. Adult responsibility 


To BEGIN 


Remind the group that for the past three weeks 
we have been thinking about the relationship of 
Christian faith to the day’s work, regardless of 
where this work might be performed or under 
what auspices. In this session it is our intention 
to think about full-time church work and our 
responsibility as adults in the church in regard to 
this. 
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You may wish to read the first two stanzas of 
“The Voice of God Is Calling.” Then have mem- 
bers of the group read two or three of the Scrip- 
ture passages at the beginning of the lesson in 
Adult Student. What do these passages say to us 
about full-time work in the church? 


How To PROCEED 


I. Church-related vocations 


Voigt makes it abundantly clear that church- 
related vocations (ministry, mission field, Chris- 
tian education, etc.) are not to be considered any 
“holier” than work in many categories outside the 
church. Whatever there is in a work situation that 
makes it “holy” or “righteous” must be inherent 
in the situation and in the commitment the worker 
brings to the work. Working for the church, an 
institution, doesn’t necessarily make it “holy”; 
neither does the fact that work is done outside the 
institutional church make it unholy. 

For many years we have referred to work with- 
in the church as “full-time Christian service.” 
Thus we have described those who have entered 
the ministry. As a matter of fact, this time- 
honored phrase perpetuates a Catholic and 
medieval tradition and betrays our Protestant 
heritage. By implication it says that those who 
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Every year The Methodist 
Church must recruit 1800 
persons for the pastoral min- 
istry. 








work outside the church are, at best, part-time 
Christians and, at worst, outright pagans. 

Thus, when we speak of Christian service and 
Christian vocation we refer to any worthy oc- 
cupation, within the church or outside, to which a 
Christian brings his commitment and makes of it 
a vocation. When we speak of those occupations 
within the church or related to it, we speak of 
church-related vocations. And of these there is a 
great variety and a great number. 


II. Personnel needs of the church 


Few people realize how many persons are 
needed in places of full-time leadership in order 
to make it possible for The Methodist Church 
to do its work. 

If you happen to have some additional copies 
of Methodist Service Projects (ask your pastor if 
he has some), your group might be interested in 
scanning these, just to get an idea of the number 
and variety of opportunities in the church. 

Every year The Methodist Church must recruit 

1,800 for the pastoral ministry, 
500 for the missionary enterprise at home 
and abroad, 
500 for Christian education in 
churches and on college campuses, 


local 
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3,000 for the medical and social services of 
the church. 

This adds up to approximately 5,800 persons an- 
nually that must become full-time servants of the 
church in one capacity or another. 

Refer to Voigt’s material under the section 
“How Necessary?” (Adult Student) for some 
good reasons why there is need for such a variety 
in leadership as well as quantity. 


III. Why work for the church? 


Someone may ask, Why should a person leave 
his present job to work for the church? The fol- 
lowing suggestions are not intended as a com- 
plete answer but may help if the question is 
raised: 

1. He shouldn’t, if he thinks that being “better” 
than others qualifies him. Some people carelessly 
say they are not “good” enough to be ministers or 
missionaries. This is not true, and the person who 
says this is usually hiding behind a hollow phrase. 

2. He shouldn’t, unless he is willing to take the 
additional training necessary to qualify him as 
a competent workman. 

_ 3. He shouldn’t, if he thinks that work in the 
church is holier than work outside. 

4. He shouldn’t, if he is running away from a 
tough assignment. 

5. He should, if he believes firmly that spiritual 
values are the bases on which society rests. 

6. He should, if he believes that the church has 
a unique and God-given task to perform in society 
as the conservator of these values. 

7. He should, if he believes that most of the 
ills of our day rise from a poverty of spiritual 
truth in the affairs of men. 

8. He should, if he believes he can strike a 
telling blow at the root of these evils through the 
church. 

9. He should, if by temperament, disposition, 
and talent, he is suited for church work. 

10. He should, if after much thought and prayer 
he believes this is what God wants him to do. 

If you have training in a particular profession, 
are in good health, and desire to make your full 
contribution to the work of the Kingdom—think 
on these things! 


IV. Adult responsibility 


It is often assumed that recruitment of full-time 
leaders for the church for the ministry, the mis- 
sion field, and other types of full-time church 
work is a matter for youth and college students. 
It is certainly an important concern for folk in 
these younger age brackets. But adults have a 
responsibility, too. ; 

1. Adults can encourage youth to consider the 
church as a lifework possibility. 

2. Adults can withhold their personal objec- 
tions when their youth show an interest in serving 
in the church. 

3. Adults show their responsibility for the 





church by giving money for its program and 
for constructing buildings in which programs 
can be carried out. Why shouldn’t adults also 
assume some responsibility for the personnel 
needs of the church? 

4. Many persons have entered full-time church 
work as adults. Many men have entered the min- 
istry between the ages of twenty-five and thirty- 
five. The same is true for directors of Christian 
education and missionaries. 

5. Many of the personnel needed for missions 
must come from the adult age range: teachers, 
social workers, technicians, therapists, etc. Peo- 
ple of mature judgments and broad experience 
are desired.! 

If the church is to do its work in the world, 
it must have competent and consecrated leader- 
ship. Adults must help provide this leadership. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. How many persons have gone out of our 
church into the ministry, or some other type of 
full-time church work, in the last five years, ten 
years, twenty-five years? 

2. What led the persons to enter full-time 
church work? Or, if none have gone, why has our 
church failed to provide its share of the church’s 
leadership? 

3. What can our class do to make these leader- 
ship needs known, and then help to meet them? 


In CLOSING 


Try to summarize the high points of the four 
weeks’ study and the main points of this week’s 
discussion. Close with an appropriate prayer and 
the singing of “A Charge to Keep, I Have” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 287). 


p—__The Group in Action 


By PAUL M. PETTIT 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The aim this week is to gain a new 
awareness of the widely varied possibilities in 
the realm of church vocations. The majority of 
church members still think of Christian vocations 
in terms of the preacher and the missionary. 

This session offers an opportunity in two direc- 
tions: First, the entire class can gain a new ap- 
preciation for the scope of the calling and the 
many-sidedness of the church-related professions. 
Second, some person may, for the first time, see 
his own life, as claimed for this kind of vocational 
service. Such a response is not for youth only. 
Some of our finest Christian workers are answer- 
ing the call in their mature years. 





1 Detailed information can be obtained from the office of the 
Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations, Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. 
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Families Face Changes 


Adults using this unit in May will consider 
changes taking place in the pattern of family 
life in our country; and ways of improving 
family life in their own communities. 

The lesson topics are: 


May 5: New Horizons for the Family 

May 12: New Families for a New World 

May 19: Constants in the Midst of Change 

May 26: Victim or Victor in the Struggle 
With Change 


“In the Carpenter’s Home,” by Roy L. 
Smith, is an enrichment article that will ap- 
pear in the magazine section. 











Preparation: To be most effective, this session 
needs to be prepared well in advance. Suggested 
materials to be ordered are listed on page 38. 
Methodist Service Projects, 1957 will prove espe- 
cially valuable, as it contains a summary and di- 
rectory of most of the information necessary. 
Consult your minister, director of Christian edu- 
cation, or church librarian for possible resources 
in each of the areas of service mentioned. If your 
church has a committee on Christian vocations, 
consult them for printed helps, or as possible re- 
source persons. 

Have the committee in charge select one per- 
son in each of the following fields. Form a sym- 
posium to report on the vocational needs, oppor- 
tunities, and requirements in each field. 

1. Pastoral ministry 

2. Teaching in higher education 





3. Hospitals and homes 
4. Business careers in the church 


Procedure: 


Plan 1. Set up a symposium of the above type, 
letting a moderator introduce the speakers in 
turn. He can keep the atmosphere informal and 
encourage questions and discussion following 
each report. Each speaker should keep in mind 
that concrete illustrations of persons, institutions, 
and local work will help make the report come 
alive for the class. 

Plan 2. Divide into small groups of four or five 
each to consider ways in which volunteers can 
help to multiply and extend the following services 
in your local church: 

1. Carry out evangelistic visitation. 

2. Give aid to the sick, shut-ins, or homes for 
children or the aged in the community. 

3. Provide a more effective church school. 

4, Promote more adequate financial support. 

5. Beautify church buildings and grounds. 

6. Inform and challenge members to greater 
support of world and national mission projects. 

Have each group concentrate on one of the 
above and report its findings through a scribe. 
Let the total group add other suggestions in each 
area. Let the class consider adopting, as a con- 
tinuing project, one of the activities in which they 
show the keenest interest. A special committee 
may need to be designated to consider specific 
steps to be taken. 

To close: Ask members of the class to join in 
sentence prayers, lifting up the specific concerns 
felt during the study of this unit. Close with a 
brief prayer of consecration, asking a new sense 
of God’s claim and his power for each member of 
the class. 





REVIEWED BY JOHN W. COOK 


BOOKS 





Should Christians Drink? by Everett Tilson. 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 128 pages. $2.00. 


This book traces the backgrounds of temper- 
ance through the Bible, church history, Christian 
theology, and Christian ethics. It is an objective 
attempt to determine the Christian approach to 
the problem of drinking. It is the author’s pur- 
pose not to convert anyone to a particular point 
of view, but rather to illuminate the Christian 
grounds for consideration of the problem. 

Here is an intelligent study that approaches 
the subject from a practical and logical point 
of view. The author readily admits that he has 
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an ax (or axes) to grind. He says, “I grind not one 
ax but two, one for use against those who build 
their case for total abstinence on shaky biblical 
or historical foundations, the other for use against 
those who say Christians have no other grounds 
on which to defend this view.” 

I especially appreciate the way in which Dr. 
Tilson has defended the use of the word “tem- 
perance” although in using that term in connec- 
tion with the alcohol problem, we usually mean 
total abstinance. 

Dr. Tilson is associate professor of biblical the- 
ology, Vanderbilt University Divinity School. 

















Kesources for ADULTS 





DAILY BIBLE LESSONS 


Charles M. Laymon has an edi- 
torial, “Eternally Easter,” in the 
April number of Daily Bible Les- 
sons, the pocket-sized periodical 
presenting the International Les- 
son Series in daily sections. 

Robert S. Clemmons also deals 
with the Easter message under the 
title “You Can Take It With You.” 

“Better Colleges for Tomorrow,” 
by Henry Koestline, deals with the 
quadrennial emphasis on Chris- 
tian higher education. 

Hildur G. Nelson is the writer 
of a brief piece on “Fruitful Olive 
Trees.” 

The daily lesson treatments in 
April are by Thomas F. Chilcote, 
Jr., superintendent of the Abing- 
don District of the Holston Annual 
Conference of The Methodist 
Church. 

The four-color cover is an origi- 
nal painting on the triumphal entry. 
James Talone, of Philadelphia, is 
the artist. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


Easter is a dominant theme in 
the spring issue of Wesley Quar- 
terly. Harris Franklin Rall in 
“Easter and Eternal Life” dis- 
cusses life after death in terms of 
fellowship with our Father which 
can begin now. The editorial, “It 
Makes a Difference,” points out 
the significance of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

Supporting the emphasis on Na- 
tional Family Week is the article 
by Fletcher D. Slater entitled “Dis- 
cipline and Christian Growth.” 

Under the title “The Morning 
Cometh” Horace R. Weaver tells 
of worshiping with Christians in 
Russia in 1956. 

Other features include “On Our 
Own Doorsteps” by Robert M. Cox 
and “Learning to Listen” by Louise 
Way Eggleston. 

The lesson treatments are by 
Dwight Stevenson, professor of 
homiletics at the College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 


ADULT STUDENT 


The April number of Adult Stu- 
dent features an article, “It Mat- 
ters What a Person Believes,” by 





Leslie D. Weatherhead, noted Brit- 
ish preacher and author. “Christ 
Is Alive Today” is written by Mims 
Thornburgh Workman. “Militant 
Atheism Hopes to Triumph,” by 
Horace R. Weaver, tells the au- 
thor’s impressions of religion in 
the Soviet Union. “Alumni Week- 
end” is written by Carolyn Alex- 
ander. “My Church Was My Class,” 
by George S. Lackland, an Ohio 
pastor, tells of his plan of teaching 
the Bible to his congregation. 

“K now Your Community,” 
“Holiness for Methodists,” and “In- 
valid Mother” are three titles in 
separate departments. 

Writers of the International Les- 
son Series treatments are Edwin 
Lewis, John Owen Gross, Francis 
Christie, and Frank D. Slutz. 

Bishop Edwin Edgar Voigt is the 
author of the Adult Fellowship 
Series unit on “A Christian and 
His Vocation.” 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The third unit in the year’s 
course on “The Life and Teachings 
of Jesus” is developed in the April- 
May-June number of Adult Bible 
Course by Francis E. Kearns, pas- 
tor of the Wauwatosa (Wisconsin) 
Methodist Church. The theme for 
this quarter’s lessons is “Jesus’ 
Teachings and Ourselves.” 

One page presents a_ teaching 
plan for each lesson under the 
heading “The Teacher With the 
Class.” This quarter’s plans have 
been prepared by J. Josephine 
Leamer, a teacher of Gardiner, 
Montana. 

Each lesson is preceded by a list 
of daily Bible readings for the 
week. 

Lyndon B. Phifer, associate edi- 
tor, has an editorial: “Bible Read- 
ing Comes First.” 

On the third cover page are re- 
views of. three books related to 
the quarter’s lessons. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


Dr. J. Q. Schisler has written 
the lessons this quarter for small 
and rural churches which appear 
in Bible Lessons for Adults. Dr. 
A. W. Martin has provided valu- 
able help for the teacher’s guidance 


in Bible Teacher for Adults. 

These lessons follow the outlines 
of the International Lesson Series. 
The first unit of three lessons re- 
lates to Easter and its meaning. 
The other two units, which are 
based on familiar Old Testament 
stories, deal with some of the most 
vital issues in our life today. 

Study these lessons and gain a 
better understanding of the Bible 
and what its truth can mean in 
your life. In both magazines are 
articles and poems which supple- 
ment certain lessons and provide 
for personal enrichment. 


MATURE YEARS 


“T Remember Easter,” by Charles 
M. Laymon, shows how our spiri- 
itual ideas develop and mature as 
our experiences progress. Turn to 
“The Chapel” section of the April- 
June issue for this inspiring article. 

A page of poetry and two articles, 
“Faith Made Strong” and “Dare to 
Believe,’ are appropriate devo- 
tional reading for the Easter sea- 
son. Also in this section is a fea- 
ture, “My Prize-Winning Hymn” 
—the story of how an older adult 
did it, plus the words of the hymn. 

A regular feature in the first sec- 
tion, “My Life,” is an article giving 
health hints. In this issue “Glau- 
coma—Sneak Thief of Sight” is 
discussed. 

Each issue of Mature Years car- 
ries six sections—each planned to 
meet the interests of older adults, 
active or shut-in. 


ADULT TEACHER 


Our readers are aware that each 
issue offers helps in International 
Lesson Series, Adult Fellowship 
Series, and Adult Bible Course. 
But do any of you make the mis- 
take of reading only the lessons 
you are to teach? 

The articles were chosen for their 
general interest to teachers of 
adults. 

You can look forward to these 
articles in May: “In the Carpenter’s 
Home,” “Evangelism in the Local 
Church,” “The Quadrennial Em- 
phasis on the Bible,” “Going to a 
Summer Conference?” and “What 
Is Sociodrama?” 





Now... for only #875 down and *8”° a month 
you can own any or every volume of 


INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


and you get VOLUME XIl Sree 


with the purchase of eleven volumes 


Tue INTERPRETER’S BBE is a complete Bible Library in twelve 
volumes. The introduction outlines the contents of each book, 
the Bible text appears in both the King James and Revised Stand- 
ard Versions, the exegesis supplies the substance of all that has 
been discovered about the meaning of the Bible text, and the 
exposition transforms scriptural implications into down-to-earth 
applications. General Articles cover the Bible as a whole. Order 
as many of the volumes as you want—enclose $8.75 with your 
order and pay the remainder at a rate of $8.75 a month—no extra 
carrying charge. Volume 12 is yours free if you purchase all other 
volumes. A Bonus Certificate is bound in each of the first eleven 
volumes. These eleven certificates, when signed and turned in 
at one time, not later than six months after the publication of 
Volume 12, will entitle you to this volume free of charge. This 
set is an ideal gift to church study or library as a living memorial 
to a departed loved one. A perfect lifetime gift for the young 


minister or ministerial student. Order by volume numbers at right. 
postpaid, each, $8.75 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 








Contents of 
The Interpreter’s Bible 


Vol. 1. General and Old Testament 
Articles, Genesis, Exodus. 

Vol. 2. Leviticus; Numbers; Deuteron- 
omy; Joshua; Judges; Ruth; Samuel. 
Vol. 3. Kings; Chronicles; Ezra; Nehe- 
miah; Esther; Job. 

Vol. 4. Psalms; Proverbs. 

Vol. 5. Ecclesiastes; Song of Songs; 
Isaiah; Jeremiah. 

Vol. 6. Lamentations; Ezekiel; Daniel; 
Twelve Prophets. 

Vol. 7. General Articles on the New 
Testament; Matthew; Mark. 

Vol. 8. Luke; John. 

Vol. 9. Acts; Romans. 

Vol. 10. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephe- 
sians. 

Vol. 11. Philippians; Colossians; Thes: 
salonians; ‘Timothy; Titus; Philemon; 
Hebrews. 

Vol. 12. James; Peter; John; Jude; 
Revelation; complete indexes for ai 
twelve volumes. 





The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 @ Chicago1l e  Cincinnati2 e Dallas 1 
Nashville 2 @ New York 11 © Pittsburgh 30 e¢ Portland 5 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 


Detroit 1 e Kansas City 6 
Richmond 16 e@ San Francisco 2 











